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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Incomparably the most important event of the last 
few weeks, so far as the one supreme business on hand 
is concerned—the defeat and conquest of Germany—is 
the great offensive of the British Army beginning last 
Monday. We may add that this event is also incom- 
parably the most inspiriting, except, of course, from the 
standpoint of those who prefer every country before 
their own. This is not an insular view, it is the view 
of all people here who really care about the progress of 
British arms, who follow the campaign at all keenly, 
and who wish to see this country lead the Settlement 
side by side with France after the war. We think we 
can safely say, too, that it is the view of the French 
people. Their Press shows that they are enthusiastic 
over Sir Douglas Haig’s great stroke, and it shows, 
too, that they are nothing if not loyal and generous 
colleagues. They have been openly proclaiming that 
to-day is Great Britain’s day, and they welcome the 
stroke with immense gusto. It is glorious France’s 
day, too. 


The French know what it is to have a huge, 
powerful, and brutal invader squatting on their soil 
and fouling and obliterating their homes. If we knew 
that in this country we should be a great deal keener 
over the magnificent feats of our soldiers and their 
leaders than over rather maudlin gush about the 
principles of liberty, etc. Indeed, if we had a million 
Germans squatting across the coal and iron fields of 
England we should not even exalt the theory of pro- 
portional representation. The French, in fact, happen 
to know what war and invasion really are; hence their 
delight in the tremendous blows which the British 
Army has suddenly begun to rain in on the enemy. 


The nature of this splendid feat of arms is sketched 
in some detail in our Military Correspondent’s article 
on another page. People in this country who know the 
line at Arras and have followed it at all so far north 
as Vimy Ridge, have often wondered during the past 


few weeks: ‘‘ Is there any hope of shifting the Ger- 
mans from one or other of these points? ’’ But now 
the Germans have suddenly been swept from both. 
Only a few days ago Germans and British were sepa- 
rated in the environs of Arras—the city of cellars— 
by a matter of five to eight yards. Now look at the re- 
vised map—amiles separate them. Then the Canadians, 
who love a great ‘‘ sorap’’ and make no secret about 
it—how they swept the enemy off the dreaded ridge ! 
We hate the Sapsean habit of spreadeagling and 
‘* bursting ’’ in print or on platform—retribution seems 
almost invariably to follow the cheers when we flay 
the Germans by word of mouth or win the war hands 
down in print. But it is permissible to exult in the 
doings of the British Army in France to-day, in their 
dash and happy valour and in the galm skill of. their 
leader. 


Last Saturday's report from France was largeiy occu- 
pied with the resolute and successful work of our aero- 
planes, which have been continuously harassing the 
enemy’s communications a long way in the rear and 
seeking out his machines a considerable distance behind 
his lines. Over 1,700. photographs have been taken 
behind the enemy’s lines, and seventeen bomb raids 
have been carried out on aerodromes, ammunition 
depéts, and railways. All this daring and useful work 
has involved heavy fighting, and twenty-eight of our 
machines were reported missing, a large number of them 
shot down in combat. But the enemy's casualties were 
very heavy. Fifteen hostile machines were seen to 
crash to the ground, thirty-one others were driven 
down damaged, a very large proportion of which must 
have been totally destroyed, and two hostile balloons 
were brought down in flames. Our losses were serious ; 
but it must be remembered that they were the result of 
attacks and operations which are of high value to our 
Army, and which the Germans do not attempt. They 
cannot, with all their efforts, prevent our airmen from 
penetrating over and far beyond their lines, and this 
fact alone shows the superiority on our side. We have 


the better men, and every effort must be made to supply 
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them with machines worthy of their intrepidity and 


resourcé. It is very doubtful whether our supply is 
yet up to the mark. 


On the night of the 7th-8th our seaplanes made an 
effective attack on Zeebrugge. Two enemy destroyers 
were torpedoed: one was seen to sink, and the other 
was at least very severely damaged. Though the 
attack was made in bright moonlight, we suffered no 
casualties. 


The Russians met our Mesopotamian forces at Kizil 
Robat on 2 April. They captured Kermanshah on the 
day that we entered Baghdad, and were joined by 
prisoners impressed for pioneer service who made their 
escape. Their advance was hampered by the condi- 
tions of the country, which is largely an uninhabited 
waste. The Turks have suffered heavily from exhaus- 
tion, and supplies are lacking in many abandoned 
villages. The Cossacks fed their horses on dry leaves 
and shrubs. 


News came at the end of last week of a serious 
Russian reverse on the Stokhod, north-east of Kovel. 
Berlin claims 130 officers and 9,500 of the rank and 
file: captured, as well as a large quantity of war 
material. The Russian detachments defending the 
munition dump suffered heavy losses. Of two regi- 
ments of the Fifth Rifle Division only some scores of 
men reached the right bank of the Stokhod, and a third 
lost half its men. Only some hundreds of men 
survived out of two other regiments. 


The Minister of Justice in the new Russian 
Government, M. Kerensky, according to a ‘‘ Daily 
News ”’ telegram early in the week, declared him- 
self dead against the acquisition of Constantinople: 
Russia should wage only a defensive war is his view 
and the view of the Labour Party in Russia. Further, 
the Labour Party has declared against all indemnities 
as well as all acquisitions. It is not, of course, for us 
to make any comment whatever on these declarations 
(which will be found in the ‘‘ Daily News’”’ of 
10 April); but, needless to say, there is not the smallest 
chance of Great Britain abandoning her acquisitions in 
Africa and the Pacific in the war. This is a most 
important matter to keep clear, for the Australians, 
New Zealanders, and South Africans who are shedding 
their blood for the Empire would deeply resent the 
handing back of any of the acquired lands either in 
Africa or in the Pacific. It is a point of cardinal 
importance. 


These acquisitions are more valuable than many 
people in this country imagine. They will make some 
return for the vast losses in treasure which Great 
Britain has incurred through the war, though there can 
never be a return for the losses in life to the Empire. 
Great Britain did not enter the war with any desire to 
add to her possessions—quite on the contrary—but, 
once in, it would be supreme folly to’ give up what we 
have acquired. The opinion of Greater Britain is 
exceedingly strong and clear-cut on this question. 
It is no use saying that democracies do not want 
acquisitions, for they do—most distinctly they do. 
South-West Africa, Samoa, etc., have already been 
acquired and added to the Empire. German East 
Africa has yet to come. We cannot help, by the way, 
agreeing with what a member of the War Cabinet said 
to us last year about the fight the enemy had ‘‘ put 
up’? there. He admitted that it stirred his admiration. 
Certainly it has been a singular military feat. The 
country is doubtless very difficult, yet, even so, it is 
difficult, to some extent, for defenders as well as for 
attackers. German East Africa will presently be a 
valuable acquisition for the Empire. It will naturally 
be kept equally with the other captured colonies. 


Later m the week all doubt in this matter—this most 
important matter of Russia and her military policy— 


was cleared up by an official proclamation issued fy 
the Provisional Government at Petrograd. It denied 
any Russian policy of acquisition or of “ occupying by 
force foreign territories ’’, and declared that Russia's 
object ‘‘ is to establish a durable peace on the basis of 
the rights of nations to decide their own destiny”, 
The Russian nation’s aim ‘‘is not to subjugate o 
humiliate anyone ’’. 


‘The Provisional Government of Free Russia has 
no right to hide the truth. The State is in danger” 
continued the Proclamation, which was signed by 
Prince Lvoff, President of the Council, ‘* every effort 
must be made to save it’’. Further, the Proclamation 
stated the intention of the Government to defend the 
country, whatever the cost, in close union with the 
Allies. We rejoice in this loyal Russian decision, 
As to the overthrown régime, it ‘‘left the defence 
of the country in a badly organised condition . , , 
by culpable inaction and inept measures’’. We fear 
it is too true. But who shall say that the overthrown 
Russian régime is the only Government of the kind in 
this struggle? What of the fuddle and fumble of two 
overthrown Governments in the country in which we 
ourselves live? Who can deny that they, too, “left 
the defence of the country in a badly organised condi- 
tion’’ for the best part of two years, and that they 
were accused of ‘‘ culpable inaction ’’ and of ‘‘i 
measures’’, and at length, after Gallipoli, Meso 
potamia, the shell scandal, and the nonsense of 
‘*voluntaryism ’’, turned down? The analogy is well 
worth following up. 


The American resolution that a state of war exists 
with Germany was passed by the Senate, 82 votes 
to 6, and the House of Representatives, 373 to 50, and 
President Wilson signed the joint resolution on Friday 
in last week. Austria, doubtless prompted by 
Germany, has broken off diplomatic relations with the 
United States. The German and Austrian ships seized 
in American ports represent a large tonnage. Naval 
and military preparations are being carried on with 
zeal, spies are being rounded up, and the wireless 
installations in the country, estimated at 10,000, are 
being dismantled as fast as possible. The American 
Federation of Labour has issued a declaration that 
there will be no strikes during the war—a fine step. 


The country has the problems and difficulties to face 
which we had to meet in 1914, and it will doubtless 
learn from our experiences. It has, however, been 
contemplating war for some time; it does not join im 
as suddenly as we did, and the American has a taste 
for change and a gift for improvisation which are not, 
perhaps, normal British qualities. Our chief needs at 
present concern food and finance. The wealth of 
America is colossal, and a loan of 1,400 million pounds 
at 3} per cent. is already officially announced and ex- 
pected to be overwhelmingly subscribed. The billion 
aires are getting to work. Here is something like a 
democracy. 


The weekly figures as to losses of ships by the sti 
marine campaign continue grave: we cannot affect 
to derive that comfort from them which exists in some 
quarters. The three most significant words in Mr. 
Lloyd George’s speech on Thursday at the American 
Luncheon Club were ‘‘ Ships, Ships, Ships!’’ Pro 
vided we can build them fast enough we are safe m 
the matter of food, even anticipating a substantial 
shortage in the world’s supply at the next harvest— 
that is, of course, if we strictly economise our sup 
plies. As to this urgent need of ships and more 
ships to guard against the submarine peril, there has 


been, unfortunately, a waste of precious time through 


the breakdown of the National Service scheme. 


‘The Army’s demand for 500,000 recruits by July 
is very far from met so far. The authorities are now 


letting it go forth that if men enough are not forth 
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coming the age will be raised from 41 to 50! 
course, the Army really wants for the work 
it this year the younger men whom the tribunals are 
even now exempting throughout the country. We 
noted with amazement a suggestion in the ‘‘ Westmin- 
ster Gazette ’’’ that men of 41 to 50 are making the 
money, and therefore should not be taken; surely the 
objections to taking them instead of the youngsters 
are physical rather than financial ! 


But, of 
before 


There is no doubt that the liquor business moves in 
the direction of State acquisition and control. The 
Prime Minister is evidently set on this, and so is the 
bulk of the Government. It is a solution of the 
problem which, needless to say, is very, very far 
remote from total prohibition. Indeed, there are those 
who say that nationalisation of liquor ends for ever 
the crusade of total prohibition. Certainly, to get total 
prohibition a double-dyed Tsar of all the Russias 
would be needed in this country to-day! It would be 
necessary to out-autocrat the autocrat in this case, for 
it is idle to ignore the fact that great masses of the 
working classes in the British Isles would threaten to 
strike if such a thing were attempted over their heads. 
Moreover, in any case Ireland would have to be badged 
or exempted out of it, and then what a rush there 
would be for Erin! We remember once counting 
upwards of fifty liquor shops in one small Irish town, 
somewhere in the extreme south-west of that country, 
and probably by now the number has increased, as the 
farmers there are apparently doing well. It would be 
easier to double-conscript Ireland than to totally- 
prohibit her. 


State purchase of the liquor trade, then, is quite 
another thing from abolition of the liquor trade. But 
even State purchase will, we suspect, not be carried 
without opposition. Many of the total prohibitionists 
will probably oppose it strongly. Before the step is 
taken they will have to be overridden, and then, if we 
may ask, what becomes of the perfect unanimity and 
agreement which is desiderated to-day as the first 
essential of government? It cannot be denied that 
State purchase will do violence to the opinions of those 
who are dead against State purchase—i.e., to the out- 
and-out total prohibitionists by Act of Parliament. 
We suggest—is it not a resort to autocratic 
Prussianism? Horrible thought—are we _ secretly 
drifting towards Tsardom, Junkerdom, and even 
Kaiserism? We went to sinful sources for our imsur- 
ance policy before the war, and now, according to the 
plaints of Mr. Massingham, we are going to much the 
_ sources for our suppression of the freedom of the 
ress. 


The Public Meals Order 1917, which comes into 
force to-morrow, is one of the most far-reaching Lord 
Devonport has issued. Tuesday for the London area 
and Wednesday for the rest of the United Kingdom 
are fixed as meatless days on which ‘‘ no meat, poultry, 
or game shall be served or eaten ’’ in any public eating- 
place, including clubs and boarding-houses as well as 
hotels and restaurants. No potatoes or dishes made with 
potatoes are to be served on any day except on meat- 
less days and Fridays. The total quantities of meat, 
flour, bread, and sugar to be used will be governed by 
a scale of average quantities per meal, and public 
tating-houses will have to keep a register of the use 
of foodstuffs and the meals served. Exemptions from 
the order are allowed to boarding-houses where the 
bedrooms to let do not exceed ten, to railway buffets, 
except as regards potatoes, and to eating places on the 
cheapest seale. 


In discussing the new Order with the Press Lord 
onport was hopeful as to its success. It is likely, 
at least, to be more effective than Mr. Runciman’s 
Order, which actually increased the average consump- 
tion of meat. A scheme is on hand for curtailing 


appetites at afternoon tea which will be timely. The 


Why, the very nation is being star-chambered ! . 


quantities of meat allowed in hotels and restaurants 
were, Lord Devonport explained, slightly in advance 
of the amount to which people were asked to restrict 
themselves at home because households usually 
included children or elderly people, and most of the 
frequenters of public eating-places were men. Two 
meatless days were originally intended, but that might 
have led to an increase in the consumption of bread, 
the saving of which at present is absolutely essential. 


Lord Devonport also issued an Order against food 
hoarding at the end of the week which makes it 
unlawful for any person to acquire more food at any 
one time than is needed for ordinary consumption, or 
for any dealer to sell such food where he has reason 
to believe that the lawful amount will be exceeded. 
These regulations need further explanation in detail, 
for it is difficult to decide what is reasonably neces- 
sary. The making of jam, for instance, requires extra 
sugar, yet might be am economic proceeding. The 
entry upon premises for the purpose of inspection is 
confined to ‘‘ persons specially authorised in writing by 
the Food Controller’’. Public opinion is very strong 
concerning anything like police visitations. It is high 
time, however, to realise that these regulations are 
none the less necessary because they are largely left to 
the private conscience. 


A Report on child mortality, issued by Dr. Arthur 
Newsholme, the distinguished Medical Officer of the 
Local Government Board, shows how much is yet to 
be done in the interests of the public health. During 
the four years 1911-14 the children who died under the 
age of five were no fewer than 575,078, which is 28 per 
cent. of the total mortality at all ages. Shocking as 
these figures are, they show an improvement on the 
past, and the Report concludes that they can be halved 
within the next few years by administrative action. 
Dr. Newsholme holds that, apart from circumstances 
of environment, the ignorance of working-class 
mothers, compared with the well-to-do, does not make 
so much difference as their inability to secure the 
assistance which the latter can get. We should have 
thought that education made a good deat of difference. 
An educated mother would hardly, for instance, allow 
an infant’s ear to be cut with a razor as a cure for 
rickets, which happened recently in Wales, nor would 
she be the guilty cause of this epitaph, uttered by a 
London coroner in the summer of 1911: ‘‘ She gave 
the child an ice, castor-oil, and jujubes, and now we 
are here, gentlemen ’’. 


Now that all the empires and emperors are to be put 
away once and for all—for that is the vogue to-day— 
how odd it is to recall that only a few years ago 
‘‘ Imperialism’ was top dog! Mr. Chamberlain’s 
‘‘Learn to think Imperially rang throughout the 
country, and we remember it was even suggested that 
the saying should be put on the walls of every school. 
But now we doubt whether Mr. Maxse himself will be 


allowed to print it. 


Democracy, autocracy, the ‘people’s will—these 
words and principles are bandied to and fro as if there 
were no other pressing business. The millennium 
may be approaching, but it is safe to say that it will 
not be accomplished till the war is over. Meanwhile 
we have to get on with the war, and we remind 
frenzied publicists of the common-sense of Pope, 
slightly emended for the occasion : 

‘* For forms of government let fools contest : 
Whate’er is best war-ministered is best.’ 


Mr. Lloyd George’s speech to the American Lun- 
cheon Club comes too late this week for us to discuss, 
but we notice this candid and valuable hint: ‘‘ May 
I respectfully suggest that it is worth America’s while 
to study our blunders, so as to begin just where we 
are now—not where we were two years ago”. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
VIMY RIDGE AND ARRAS. 


HERE are many things to disappoint and dis- 
illusionise one from time to time as the war goes 

on. Strikes and party tricks; badges and exemptions ; 
cléches, catchwords, and cant designed expressly to 
tickle now this Ally, now that ; Ireland; and the 
seemingly endless difficulties which the War Office has 
over a recruiting problem that, of course, ought to 
have been settled two and a half years ago—these 
compel us to admit that war has a sordid as well as a 
terrible side. But we have that in France to-day which 
never disappoints and never disillusionises-—-namely, the 
King’s Army, commanded by Sir Douglas Haig. That 
Army is the consummate virile achievement in a 
thousand years of English history. We can quite safely 
put it on a select list of the chief events, civil and mili- 
tary, in a national chronicle which includes, for example, 
the survey of Domesday, the meeting of the Barons at 
Runnymede, the setting sail of the Fleet to meet the 
galleons of Spain, the stroke by which England became 
Primus ir Indis, and the gage which the younger Pitt 
flung down to Napoleonism. Who could have 
imagined in the wildest dream three or four years ago, 
when we were biting our nails over some soulless, 
ludicrous little wrangle about the Suffragettes on the 
steps of the Home Office or the third reading of ‘‘ the 
Sneaks’ Bill’’, that to-day we should be foiling and 
pursuing a German host of millions of highly trained 
professional soldiers organised by the greatest military 
machine that has ever been! English history is full 
of militarist romance. Generation after generation of 
English boys have been brought up on it—which is one 
of the reasons why we think it poor poltroonery to 
announce that this is to be the last of all the feats of 
arms, and that henceforth we shall rely in our hour 
of need on the international jurists rather than on the 
rank and file who stood fast at Ypres, and on the Haigs, 
Hornes, and Allenbys who have taught the King’s men 
how to take Vimy Ridge and cage eleven thousand 
German soldiers in the course of a few hours’ fighting. 
But, full of the romance of fighting as our chronicles 
are, we certainly do not know where we shall find any 
records of British militarism to surpass the feats this 
week of Arras and of Vimy Ridge. No doubt they 
are all quite in order as the logical results of the Battle 
of the Somme, which, as we have repeatedly urged 
when miserable and uninformed criticasters have been 
grumbling over our “‘ slowness ”’ and casualties in that 
struggle, was strategically sound and wholly suc- 
cessful. Nevertheless, the victory of Vimy Ridge, the 
shifting of the enemy from his obstinate position in the 
environs of Arras, and the capture of such a great body 
of German troops and guns in the initial stages of the 
offensive of 1917 are more. than we had a right to 
expect, even after the proven success of the Somme 
and the retreat of the enemy towards the Hindenburg 
line—for there really is such a line, and Cambrai and 
St. Quentin are two vital points upon it south of the 
new fields of battle. The Germans have been out- 
manceuvred by superior generalship. Their machine 
has not been broken, and people who are !ed away into 
believing that the German rank and file have no initia- 
tive, and have only a sort of dull collective courage, are 
absurdly on the wrong tack. But the Germans’ skill 
has been unequal to the exact science of war and to the 
forethought and preparation in detail which have 
launched once more the British infantry against their 
strongholds. We need not affect to make light of 


—=_ 
Hindenburg and his chief lieutenants, or to gee j, 
them mere blunderheads: they are very formidahj, 
opponents, but they have been notably outclassed 4 
Vimy and at Arras in the thinking side of wa, 
The broom will certainly be busy before long in th 
headquarters of various German generals who, ip; 
now famous phrase, have not precisely acted ‘‘ accon, 
ing to plan”’. 

The German Army is sure to be rolled gradually of 
French soil if we ‘‘ stick it out”’ at home like try, 
men and find the material for the Commander.ip. 
Chief. It will have to quit the coalfields and th 
industrial centres, and we hope and believe that this 
may come about before the close of the presen 
offensive if Russia keeps her end up in the Eastem 
theatre. It is highly satisfactory, in this connection, 
to remember that we are a good two and a haf 
months ahead of the 1916 offensive on the Somme, 
which did not begin till the end of June. hh 
Belgium the enemy means to offer a _ tremendous 
opposition, and to defend there as he attacked this tim 
last year at Verdun. Hence the urgent need of 
increasing our armies on the Western front by a modest 
half million, though of course we shall require befor 
the closing stages of the struggle a larger addition 
than that. The new men, even if they are forthcoming 
within the next few weeks, will scarcely be ready for 
full field service before the autumn; and it is pure folly 
to expect some other Power to do the work for us, 
The Allies look to the United States to bring ample aid 
in food and in finance. But Great Britain will have to 
clear Belgium. 


EATING AND DRINKING. 


HATEVER the catering trade may think of the 
W new food regulations published at the end of 
last week—and it is not easy to imagine any official 
order which would be greeted with enthusiasm by 
restaurant and hotel managers, whose lives are complex 
enough at the best of times—there can be no doubt 
that they are a great improvement on the Runciman 
experiment. We pointed out at the time that the 
inevitable result of the limitation of courses must be 
to hamper the cook’s art, which is to make the best use 
of raw material, and therefore to increase, rather than 
to diminish, consumption. Our words have been 
verified in remarkable fashion. The consumption of 
meat in eating-houses went up enormously under the 
Runciman régime. 

The new system is to ration in bulk and leave the 
chef to make the best of it. He is put on his profes- 
sional honour, and any cook worthy of the name should 
acquit himself the more manfully for difficulties. Have 
we not the assurance of Moliére that, while any 
fool can produce a banquet when plentifully supplied 
with money (or its equivalent), true genius in the kit- 
chen is equal to satisfying an epicure’s appetite on the 
slenderest resources ? 

Valére’s little lecture to Maitre Jacques, indeed, has 
a general appropriateness just now. For example, 
that passage which charmed old Harpagon, the miser, 
who had printed special almanacs containing twice the 
ordinary number of maigre days in order to ‘‘ keep 
down meat consumption ’”’ : 

‘* Apprenez, Maitre Jacques, vous et vos pareils, 
que ce n’est qu’une coupe-gorge qu’une table rempli¢ 
avec trop de viande; et, suivant le dire d’un ancien, il 
faut manger pour vivre et non pas vivre pour manger. 

Could Lord Devonport put the matter better? 
The whole problem is how to apply at once 
Harpagon’s system of extra fast days, Valére’s philo- 
sophy, and Maitre Jacques’s skill. ‘‘C’est la plus 
belle sentence que j’ai entendu de ma vie’, says the 
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old miser, referring to that piece of antique wisdom 
concerning eating to live and not living to eat. ‘‘ Il 
faut le faire écrire en lettres d’or sur la cheminée de 
ma salle.”’ 

The same words, or their equivalent, ought to 
appear above every British mantelpiece, public and 
private, to-day. We should have liked to see the latest 
order apply to ordinary households as well as to places 
of public eating. The necessity of economy should be 
impressed on the public in every possible way. It 
should be explained in detail and in language which 
the most foolish can understand. We saw that 
publicity was necessary to make the War Loan a 
success, and even with all the apparatus of hoardings 
and the Press there were many who never understood 
to the end the nature of a loan—witness the gifts of 
jewelry which Mr. Bonar Law had to return with 
embarrassed gratitude. It is certainly as necessary to 
make national abstinence a success, and as difficult to 
reach the understandings of those millions whose atten- 
tion can never be retained by anything longer than a 
six-line paragraph. 

The thing can only be done by ‘* damned iteration ”’. 
The modern missionary must be wearisome ‘as well as 
clear. He is generally wearisome in the wrong way 
while far from clear. There is really a good deal of 
excuse for not reading those speeches and manifestoes 
of his; the carefully digested official instructions, of 
course, no ordinary human being can follow at all. 
Some stern decree seems to have gone forth that the 
legislator shall not be able to make himself personally 
intelligible. We cannot expect Lord Devonport to 
develop the style of Bunyan, which the ideal Devon- 
port should have, when we remember that even Moses 
had to get Aeron to interpret for him, and both 
Richelieu and Frederick the Great were denied the 
power of expression. 

The task is really one for a poet—why not Mr, 
kipling ?—who shall tell the. public to-day that the 
glutton deserves a place not only in the Third Circle 
of the Inferno, where Dante put him, but also in that 
Ninth Circle allotted to traitors to their country. That 
main fact, that self-indulgence is deadly sin against 
the public good, wants to be driven in, with other 
concrete facts hardly to be expressed lyrically, until 
there can be no misunderstanding. The Bellman in 
‘‘ The Hunting of the Snark ”’ exclaims, ‘* The proof 
is complete if only I’ve stated it thrice ’’. This proof 
wants repetition to seventy times seven. For while, if 
not a delightful, it is a comparatively easy task to 
teach the young idea how to shoot, it is the hardest 
thing on earth to remove an adult’s fixed idea of 
how to eat. 

Harder in this country than in most. Two genera- 
tions of very cheap food, high wages, and atrophied 
civic instinct have made self-indulgence too much a 
habit to be recognised as a vice. No Church with 
great influence over the masses prescribes occasional 
abstinence from food; most of them, on the contrary, 
have regarded any kind of fasting as the badge of 
superstition. The teetotal fanaticism has rather 


exalted than discouraged the habit of over-nutrition. | 


The ideal satirised by the late W. S. Gilbert, ‘‘ one 
chubby bliss, one long unruffled puffiness ’’, could only 
be sustained by strict attention to the business of the 
table. Middle-class ideas of virtue, indeed, seem to 
call for an atmosphere of tea and muffins. It is thus 
no easy matter to curb the yearnings of the British 
stomach. Deny it potatoes, and it turns with fierce 
longing to Sally Lunns. Cut down its dinner, and it 
makes up at afternoon tea. The one thing it will not 
understand is that it has no right divine to three square 
meals and numerous snacks daily. 

Afternoon teas, we gather, are to receive the atten- 
tion of the Food Controller. A hit at both sexes. To 
an earnest citizen the spectacle of the smart tea-shop, 


with its full sugar basins, its cream cakes, its fancy 


buns and ‘‘ assorted pastry ’’ has long been an offence. 


‘It is a very temple of greed. We should like to see in 


each of these places, suitably but inexpensively framed, 


some tremendous apocalyptic official denunciation of 
the sin of dainty gluttony. 

The ‘‘ City man ’’, that pillar of the British State, 
also wants an Isaiah of Grosvenor House to recall him 
from his luxurious ways. They were bad for him in 
brain, liver, and pocket during peace; the are really 
wicked when thrift in food is among the prime duties 
of the citizen. It is true that these modern Falstaffs 
are no great sinners in the matter of bread-eating ; but 
with their poor half-pennyworths they consume an 
intolerable deal of rich meats, with accompaniments 
of cigars and liqueurs, which all have their effect on 
tonnage and the foreign exchanges. 

In short, we all want to get a quite simpler, sterner 
view of living as well as of life. Eating and drinking 
must be regarded a means to an end, and not as an 
end in themselves. It is surprising how little suffices 
when that standpoint is taken. We do not mean 
merely as regards calories and foot-pounds of energy, 
but for actual comfort and enjoyment of life. When 
Talleyrand, defending his love of a good table, said : 
‘* Show me another pleasure which can be renewed 
three times a day for life and Jasts an hour each time ’’, 
he was doubtless not thinking of coarse, carnivorous 
gluttony, but of dishes fit but few, taken in congenial 
company; his constitution could not have outlasted 
any systematic course of over-eating. A real disci- 
pline of the stomach would improve the British people’s 
health, sharpen its intellect—which, compared with 
the French, distinctly wants point, quicken its sensi- 
bility to the finer things of life. It would dethrone a 
social tyranny of rich living which is simply a nuisance 
to many people and a detriment to many more. “‘ S’il y 
a quelque chose plus triste ’’, said que le 
génie méconnu, c’est l’estomac incompris’’’. The epi- 
gram is pretty. But it can have no force to-day. 


THE. POLISH PROBLEM. 
HE Provisional Government in Russia is wisely 
devoting its attention to Poland, and we hope it 
will succeed in trumping Germany’s cards. When the 
writer was living in Austrian Poland, twelve years ago, 
it did not strike him that the many friends whom he 
made there expected England to show any great 
interest in the future of the Polish question! 
Of course, they remembered English sympathy 
in the past—and how little it had achieved; 
but 1863 was a long time ago, even for a 
nation which lived in the past. Of course, too, they 
appreciated, perhaps too highly, the interest of indi- 
vidual Englishmen in the present case of Poland; but 
they recognised, what oppressed nations have not 
always done, the difference between individuals and 
their Governments. The British Government had at 
that time recently abandoned its old policy of isolation, 
and the Entente with France had already aroused the 
suspicion of Germany ; but there did not seem any par- 
ticular reason why the German Emperor’s descent on 
Morocco should affect Poland. Despite her re- 
emergence as a European Power, British interests 
were still mainly in Colonial. matters, and for several 
years afterwards one cannot recollect seeing a single 
article in any review or periodical on the subject of 
Polish politics. But one can recollect that on an occa- 
sion when such an article was suggested to an editor 
as a topic of conceivable interest, he made some 
emphatic (but mostly unprintable) comments on the 
folly of writers inflicting information on the public 
which would not find more than two readers, one of 
whom would go to sleep, while the other would dis- 
agree with the conclusions. 

Before the war, then, the British public took no 
great interest in the Polish question. In the last two 
years, however, it has vaguely realised the importance 
of Poland as one of the vital problems of the future 
settlement—or at least a large amount of literature has 
been published on the question, which is not quite the 
same thing until we know how many people read it. 
That part of it which has been written by Poles for 
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English readers is quite admirable, as might have been 
expected from a nation gifted with extraordinary 
literary ability (although Polish literature was, and is, 
quite unknown in England, with the exception of ‘‘ Quo 
Vadis ’’, a pot-boiler which had nothing whatever to 
do with Poland). But even these publications do not 
altogether cover the ground adequately; one misses, 
for instance, any thoroughly satisfactory survey of the 
Ruthenian question, and this is the more regrettable 
since not only is the Ruthenian question intimately 
beund up with the Polish problem, but there were 
attempts made not very long ago to influence British 
public opinion on this very matter through certain 
strange channels. Now, the Ruthenian side of the 
question has been given to the British public (which 
does not seem, however, to have been greatly disturbed 
thereby—indeed, cynics say it does not know where 
Poland exactly is); but the Polish side has not. 

The actual propagandist literature on the Polish 
problem may be divided roughly into two sections : (1.) 
What Englishmen and Russians on the one side, and 
Germans and Austrians on the other, think about the 
future of the country, and what is the best means of 
reconstructing it. (II.) What the Poles themselves say 
about it. If we adopt this division we shall notice at 
once a sharp distinction between the two. Everybody 
admits now, including even the Germans, that there is 
a Polish question, and that is something gained, 
although it may be that the Germans only admit the 
existence of the Polish question for the time being, and 
for their own purposes, and that if they had their way 
in the war the promised constitution of Poland would 
have as much respect in Berlin as the neutrality of 
Belgium. But those who are not Poles, but write 
about the future of Poland, are all agreed on one 
point—that Poland can have autonomy, but not inde- 
pendence ; the Poles, on the other hand, are agreed that 
what Poland wants is independence, but not autonomy. 
This fundamental distinction is often slurred over by 
writers on both sides, but it remains visible because it 
is of the very essence of the question. It is quite true 
that the Poles may take less because they cannot get 
more; but it is as well to remember that the solutions 
propounded for them by friends, enemies, neighbours, 
and acquaintances are not solutions that Poland would 
accept as satisfaction in full. 

Apart from that, the Germans were the first in the 
field with a proposed solution of the problem, partly 
through the fortunes of war having placed nearly the 
whole of Poland in. their hands, partly through the 
necessity of throwing some kind of constitutional cloak 
over their recent proceedings, and partly, it must be 
admitted, through the mistake of Russia in not having 
followed up the Czar’s message to Poland by practical 
action in the first year of the war. That mistake is now 
being rectified, as news a few weeks ago showed, and 
none too soon. But the German solution will not suit 
Poland—this particular kind of gift-horse one rightly 
looks in the mouth, and the first thing one sees is that 
Galicia is missing. It is a one-legged, knock-kneed, 
toothless Poland that Germany presents to Europe—the 
kind of offspring that might have been expected from 
such a parent. 

According to the German solution, then, Galicia 
remains to Austria, although it is understood she would 
have bartered part of her Ally’s territory (the eastern 
or Ruthenian part of Galicia) to Russia as the price of 
a separate peace. But neither this question of Galicia, 
important as it is, nor the German solution in other 
respects, touches the crux of the Polish demand, which, 
as in the case of Serbia, is for ‘‘ a window on the sea ’’. 
Poland is conceived of, by people who do not use 
historical maps, as an inland country; but it was not 
always so. It has one great river, the Vistula, which 
flows through and drains the whole Polish plain, and 
the Vistula enters the Baltic at Danzig, which the 
Germans have taught the world to forget was once a 
Polish port. Now the Germans would give the Poles 
a thousand paper constitutions rather than give up 
Danzig. 

The country behind Danzig, the province of West 


Prussia, is very largely Polish; Posen, farther south 
is almost pure Polish; to the south of that again, roe 
Silesia, the Polish element is growing at the expense of 
the German. 

This pressure of the Polish population on his flank 
undoubtedly alarms the German, especially. since the 
German birth-rate has begun to fall. It is the back. 
ground of reality to the Polish dream of a restored 
Poland, reaching from the Black Sea, in some of their 
wider imaginings, to the Baltic, including their old 
protectorate over the Ruthenians, stretching as far as 
the Oder, the true boundary between Slav and Teuton, 
in the west, and communicating with the outer world 
through the Vistula and Danzig. Such a dream, if 
realised, would be the end of Germany, for not only 
would it mean the loss of West Prussia, Posen, and 
part of Silesia, but it would isolate East Prussia, the 
home of ‘‘ Prussianism ’’, from the rest of the Empire. 
It would be the visible proof that Bismarck’s work— 
which in moments of depression he admitted had no 
great stability—was smashed. The Germans know 
well that, however much the Poles of the occupied 
provinces may be forced to dissemble over the new 
constitution, the new university, and the other imple- 
ments of the conqueror, the Polish ideal remains in the 
background of their hopes. It has not been touched 
by years of laborious legislation in which the Germans 
themselves confess to have failed; a Hindenburg who 
has stamped out almost everything else has not been 
able to stamp this out. It will survive the war, and 
unless it is settled at the peace conference it will 
| survive the peace. But Germany will fight very hard 
| against the settlement that Poland desires because 
it means the ruin of Germany. By Germany we mean 
the German people. There is a loose notion going 
round now, born of clamour and half-crazy enthusiasm, 
that only hang up the Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs 
and we and all the nations will fall on the necks of the 
poor deluded German people and hug them and be 
hugged by them. It is ‘‘tosh”’. Hang the Hohen- 
zollerns and Hapsburgs, hang everybody but the most 
democratic of democrats—Germany will still hate and 
furiously oppose Danzig going to Poland. She will 
oppose as fiercely as the fiercest Orangeman would 
oppose handing over Belfast to Mr. Dillon and Sinn 
Fein. Germany would end with Danzig gone. Russia 
would still be Russia without her Polish provinces; 
Austria would still be recognisably Austria without 
Galicia; but Germany would be cut in two. It is 
Germany, therefore, that is, and must remain, the real 
enemy of Poland. . 


THE GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION (No. 141) BY BRIGADIER-GENERAL F. G. 
Stone, C.M.G. 
Tue BaTTLeE OF ARRAS. 

f Be great attack which commenced early in the 

‘ morning of the 9th inst. had been preluded by 
air Operations without a parallel, in which unprece- 
dented losses had been sustained on both sides, signi- 
ficant of a big offensive movement the importance of 
which justified great risks being taken by our airmen. 
The advance covered a front of about fifty miles, from 
Lens to St. Quentin, but the centre of the fighting, in 
point of view of importance, was about Arras. It may 
be recalled that allusion was made in a previous article 
on “‘ The Hindenburg Line ’’ to the importance of the 
German position on the Vimy heights, which has been 
held since the third month of the war, and systemati- 
cally fortified by means of every device known to the 
field engineer and gunner, elaborated still further by 
the skilful disposition of machine gun emplacements, 
_in which art the Germans have excelled from the earliest 
days of the war. 

The importance of the Vimy position lies in the fact, 
apart from its natural and artificial strength, that so 
long as the Germans held it they were able to control 

| the pace of their retirement to the selected line farther 
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ast and keep the situation well in hand. Vimy, in 
ct, was the pivot on which the whole of the retire- 
nent to the south practically hinged,sand so long as 
the enemy held it he could to a great extent regulate 
the withdrawals from other points in such a manner as 
i maintain his supply organisation and lines of com- 
nunication from them to the rear intact until the last 
noment. Now all this has been changed; the loss of 
the Vimy position means the disorganisation of the 
German retreat to an extent which it is not yet possible 
forecast, but that it definitely marks the end of the 
retirement ‘‘ according to plan ’’ is absolutely certain, 
ad we may look for specific and material gains in the 


‘Buape of prisoners, guns, and stores, which will add 


greatly to the enemry’s discomfiture if they continue on 
aything like the scale which has) been inaugurated in, 
the battle of Arras. 

The nature of the great attack at Arras was 
reminiscent of the early days of the Somme, only 
“more so”’. Both sides had been entrenched for-over 
wo years in this neighbourhood. From the Vimy 
xights northwards there had been heavy fighting, first 
ixtween the French and Germans in May 1915, when 
wr Allies, under the command of General Foch, broke 
through the enemy lines and captured. 3,000 prisoners 
ad many guns. The fighting continued throughout 
june, with considerable advantage to the French and 
lsses amounting to something like 60,000 on the part 
of the Germans. When the French offensive ceased 
the Germans were still in possession of the Vimy 
heights, from which no efforts on the part of our Allies 
had been able to drive them. 

During our attack on Loos in September 1915 the 
French again attacked the Vimy ridge, but without 
scoess. They gained Souchez, and from thence made 
ome progress up the western slopes of the heights, 
but the ridge remained in the enemy’s possession. 


part of the line the Germans succeeded in taking some 
f our advanced positions on the heights, which they 
tained without any counter-attack on our part up till 
he beginning of the present offensive. 
On both sides, therefore, every point of importance 
ithe enemy lines had been accurately registered, and 
ll guns had for a long time been carefully disposed 
ith a view to getting the maximum value out of every 
ature of fire. The most thrilling and dramatic part of 
he battle was probably the prelude played by the Royal 
ying Corps, which has been vividly described in the 
ily Press both by correspondents and by those who 
wk part in it. Not only did our gallant flying men 
horoughly reconnoitre the whole field before the battle, 
nging back immense numbers of priceless photo 
raphs, but they were also busy creating havoc 
confusion far in: rear on the enemy’s' com- 
nications, hangars, stores, ammunition depédts, 
tt. These services, however,. were not so much in 
dence to the eye of the fighting men when they went 
tr the top at dawn on the 9th as were the flights of 
‘planes in serried ranks which continued to come 
from behind our lines, keeping low and—to quote 
“Times correspondent—‘‘ going serenely 
ough the storm. as if there was neither wind around 
death ahead ’’. 
The bombardment was the most terrific that has been 
Mrienced in this war, and nothing could stand 
inst it. By 2 p.m. the enemy’s most rearward posi- 
ms had been captured and 5,812 prisoners, including 
Jofficers, had been taken. Truly a remarkable per- 
mance, and one which it will tax the ingenuity of the 
my to explain logically as being ‘‘ according to 
n”. No doubt it was contemplated to withdraw 
mately from the Vimy heights, but at his own time 
‘pleasure for choice; it certainly was not contem- 
ted to lose this position, and ‘suffer heavy casualties 
doing so, before it had completely: served its purpose 
‘aeguarding the orderly retirement‘of the troops as‘ 
withdrew from the positions to the south of it. 
battle to the south of Arras was of a different 
Meter; in this region, our: been, eon- 


After we had relieved the French roth Army in this: 


tinuously driving the Germans from one position to 
another, and following them up as closely as was con- 
sistent with consolidating its gains as it went along. 
It can therefore scarcely be supposed that there was 
any great show of heavy artillery on either side; the 
Germans were fighting delaying actions while they were 
getting their heavy guns away from the front and we 
were following over broken-up roads at a pace which 
‘hardly admitted of much heavy artillery coming up. 
The work of the airmen on this part of the front has 
naturally been extremely arduous, as the constantly 
shifting scene of the operations rendered perpetual 
reconnaissance absolutely essential, and very great 
risks had to be taken, and heavy losses sustained. 
‘* Failed.to return ’’ is a phrase which has latterly 
become ‘sadly familiar in the records of our splendid 
‘flying men. A deep impression has been made by the 
' Australians on the road from Lagnicourt to Doignies. 
/and the Wood of Havrincourt is now closely attacked 
from the west, north, and south by our troops. St. 
_ Quentin is also threatened so seriously that it is not 
improbable that, in view of the loss of the Vimy 
heights, the German High Command may already be 
contemplating withdrawal. 

The: 9 April will be remembered. as a great day in 
the annals of this great war. It would be rash to anti- 
cipate, but it certainly is quite clear that the events of 
this day and those following it this week have finally 
dispelled the illusion that the Germans are retiring 
“* aecording to plan ’’; they are retiring because they 
have got to and because they cannot stand up to us 
any more, as they could in the days, now happily gone 
for ever, when they were vastly superior in numbers of 
fighting men and of guns and of all the munitions 
which make it possible to fight battles with the 
maximum of material and the consequent minimum 
losses in personnel. 

The achievements of the Royal Flying Corps and 
their inevitable losses must be quickly recognised, the 
losses in aeroplanes made good by a plentiful supply of 
the best machines without delay. No official routine 
must be allowed to stand in the way of this being done, 
and no doubt the Parliamentary Air Committee will 
keep the Air Board up to the mark on this vital peint. 


— 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
AN EARLY SOMME BATTLEFIELD.—III. 
By A SERGEANT IN KITCHENER’S. 
HE trees of B——- Wood had.long ago surrendered 
their midsummer leaves, and in the dusk held 
up their stark branches as though asking mercy of 
the smouldering sky. Looking upwards you could sce 
a lonely leaf flapping. Stars and. rags seemed caught 
im the boughs. To the commoner wilderness of death 
‘this place was as a step forward into hell, where forms 
of fear had. their haunts and evil spirits all but visible 
moved in their ewn, paths. The menace of outraged 
Nature breathed in the startling odour of sap from 
thousands of bruised tree trunks. Corpses of trees 
and men mingled corruption, and their limbs lay 
equally, broken. 

The M.Q., wearing his cape, walked ahead. We 
had entered the wood. from the corner near the cross 
roads and. were now wending our way after him. The 
‘place was quiet that evening; only an occasional shell 
'felliand echoed. Sticks snapped under our feet. We 
‘came at last to a clearing and descended to a trench 
‘that. ran left and right. It was one of the two 
trenches, running the length of the wood, which were 
held by our battalion. This trench must have been 
eight or nine feet deep, and was so narrow that a 
stretcher fully open could. not pass along it. But we 
had not far te go before we tumed sharp, descended a 


little passage, and found ourselves in a good dug-out 
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roofed with three layers of tree-trunks very solidly set. 
This was our new aid-post. 

The enemy knew every corner of the wood : they had 
the range of the trench and the position of the dug-out 
accurately. The only mistake, from our point of view, 
was that the door now faced front, so that a shell by 
ill-luck might have fallen in the entrance. 

Next morning a reserve battalion made an attack 
over the heads of our battalion, who thus became a 
reserve in their turn. The enemy’s barrage fire grew 
thick and continuous, and the wood maintained its 
sinister tradition. Shells of all kinds flew screaming 
into it as to their natural home. The dug-out was 
soon filled with wounded, who came crawling along the 
trenches or who were brought in by the stretcher- 
bearers for treatment. To get them in and out of the 
dug-out was difficult enough, but the real struggle was 
getting loaded stretchers across the mud, roots, and 
fallen timber in the wood. Progress was so slow and 
painful that wherever possible four bearers went with 
a stretcher as far as the oross roads, whence two would 
return to the aid-post. For a couple of hours, 
owing to the intense shelling, our operations were 
suspended. Down in the dug-out the M.O. worked 
cheerfully, though he looked on the verge of collapse 
from fatigue. Albert, one of our bearers, who was 
an excellent dresser, quite unperturbed under such 

conditions, remained to help. Albert had plenty of 
work, but I fancy he chiefly remembers searching con- 
tinuously for the iodine bottle, which, in the crowd and 
the semi-darkness, was always getting lost. Immersed 
in our work, we came to feel that time had stopped, 
and that we were engaged in a void of blood and mud 
and noise. The oreepers hanging down over the 
entrance moved in the draught from shell after shell. 
The crash of falling boughs sounded continually, and 
faces wild with terror appeared and disappeared at the 
entrance to the dug-out. Although the iodine bottle 
continued to elude him, the M.O. never swore. On one 
occasion, after a crash that sounded immediately over 
us, he remarked quietly, ‘‘ The Saviour loves us’’. 
Certainly Death with a monstrous axe seemed to be 
striding in the wood above us. The wounded 
huddled themselves into corners as far as pos- 
sible from the door. I went out on one occa- 
sion into the trench and saw the troops. The 
strain of enduring for hours together the peculiar 
nameless horror of this place, without any allaying 
occupation, was too much for flesh and blood. Then 
it was that something wonderful happened. In a lull 
of a few seconds a bird sang three notes. They were 
notes full and unbearably sweet, and had an effect in- 
describable upon those who heard them. 

The storm closed over us again, and the next thing 
I remember was the figure of a man, mad with terror, 
who rushed into the dug-out holding his back and 
shouting, ‘‘ 1’m hit in the liver; I’m hit in the liver! ”’ 
The M.O. silenced him at once. He had been badly 
bruised in the back and now sat whimpering in a 
corner, but he was temporarily insane through fright. 
As I was to go back on a message for the M.O. I took 
him and another wounded man with me. The other 
case had been badly hurt in the foot, but he took my 
arm and walked with assistance. He was a small, 
conscientious man, who talked continually and cheer- 
fully as we picked our way through the trees and 
shrubs or strove to stand upright in the mud. But 
the madman ran ahead crying to us and waving his 
arms. We went very slowly, and would overtake him 
at cross paths, where he crouched: behind a tree trunk, 


peeping out like a hare. The branches here and ther, 
had been bent into fantastic shapes resembling bowers 
and trellises. Shrapnel burst frequently over us ang 
made a strange knocking sound against the timbe, 
Boughs and whole trees crashed to the ground, and 
the sound rang and mingled with homeless echog 
In the pitiless light of day the wood was more terrible 
than at dusk, when the eye could not penetrate js 
naked aisles. The smell of sap persisted like a poison 
in the nostrils. 

But the barrage was more intense behind the wood, 
I gave the madman directions as to getting to th 
nearest communication trench, and he flew off at once, 
though we told him he was safer with us. We never 
knew whether he reached the A.D.S. in safety. He 
on my arm smiled and apologised for going so slowly, 
though each step must have hurt him. He maintained 
his conversation in an even voice and mentioned that 
he had left his best friend behind him. ‘‘ Eh, but he 
were a good pal to me’’, said he. As we passed the 
cross roads the shells were falling fairly thick, and we 
pulled our helmets well down over the nape of the neck. 
Meanwhile the conversation had taken a religious tum, 
and I heard him say that he believed in Christ very 
firmly, and so was not troubled with personal fear. 
As he spoke a large shell known as a *‘ coal-box ” fell 
about twenty feet on our right. Clods of earth pelted 
us and the smoke rose like genii from a bottle. The 
thought occurred to both of us that the thing was an 
apparition of evil, taking its place captiously beside his 
declaration of faith. He raised his collar as though at 
a thunder-shower. With his arm in mine I did not 
even feel surprised at the absence in myself of the 
common sensations of fear. We did not alter our pace, 
and in about ten minutes had crossed the barrage area. 


When we came near the advanced dressing station | 
directed him and said good-bye. I had never met as 
brave a man. 

On my return journey I had occasion to pass the 
trench where we had our previous aid-post. The 
place was almost obliterated by shells that had 
probably fallen the night we left. Mentally I paida 
tribute to the M.O.’s instinct for aid-posts and wher 
to leave them. 

Near by I found a soldier half-sitting, half-lying 
an old firing step. He was a mere boy with 105 
cheeks, and had received a head wound that 
stunned him. I carried shell dressings in my pocket 
and bandaged him, but almost immediately a shel 
burst close by, and lumps of earth fell upon us 
battering us. He had lost his helmet, and under t 
brutal shower he bowed himself and groaned. I half 
carried him to a place under cover, where I had' 
leave him, to return to the M.O. Following the sa 
route, familiar by now, the communication trench, t 
open field came before me, and then the cross roa 
with their shell-pitted pavement and drunken signboar 
But it was no longer a place of terror. The geniia 
on each side, the air was full of uncouth sounds; 
in this place that wounded man had spoken ti 
astonishing words and delivered me from the ty 
of fear. I, too, had believed, as he had believed; J 
it seemed marvellous, as though I had read it in a 
that I should have been bound with one at such 
moment whose faith was greater than my ow’. 
reached the corner of the. wood and paused for 
moment. The poisonous odour greeted me, -and 
once the figure of that other man, maddened by f 
seemed to peep at me round the tree trunks. 
what of him? What of that boy I had but just left 
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‘sain? What of that German prisoner whose lunatic 
eyes bad prophesied to us what we in our turn would 
have to endure? Is there any triumph for the grown 
man rejoicing in his own spirit, or in God’s, while 
hundreds of children—while one child—is driven mad 
peside him? Rather there is more mercy in these 
plundering shells, more truth in three notes of a bird 
than in all the half creeds and half righteousness of 
men. Here in this scar across Europe, between the 
opposing lines of guns, both the strong and the weak 
offered equally to a spiritual God their courage and 
their terror in protest against every false compromise 
between good and evil that has gone to produce—this. 


FRANCE.* 
By WaALForp GREEN. 


E are grateful to Mr. Macdonald for the oppor- 
tunity he gives us of reading the continuous 

story, from Julius Cesar to Napoleon III., of the 
great nation which has been the pioneer and guardian 
of civilisation in Western Europe through so many 
centuries. Such a book as he has written was needed, 
as a great deal of work has been done by the modern 
school of French historians since Dean Kitchin’s three 
delightful volumes were published by the Clarendon 
Press in 1881. Under the influence of Stubbs and 
Freeman English scholars were obsessed by the idea 
that, in comparison with the laborious Teuton, French 
historians were brilliant but rhetorical generalisers, 
light and frothy Celts, unworthy of ‘“‘ scientific 
recognition. We understand better now that French 
erudition is as impartial and exact as that of any other 
nation, while its expression in French prose has a 
grace and lucidity and style which no other nation can 
attain. Young French scholars are most rigorously 
trained in the Ecole des Chartes, and during the last 
forty years the whole area of French history has been 
re-explored by the researchers, and their discoveries 
have been co-ordinated and tabulated by the men who 
can still see the shape of the forest notwithstanding 
the number of the trees. So far as the broad narrative 
and general conception of the national story are con- 


cerned, they have been embodied in the great ‘‘ His-. 


toire de France’’, edited by Lavisse, and Mr. Mac- 
donald has had the immense advantage of that work 
as a sure guide in difficult places. The extent of his 
obligations is clear to anyone who reads his book with 
Lavisse at his elbow, but he has himself read some of 
the original sources, and when he relies directly upon 
them his work at once becomes more lively. More- 
over, both Lavisse and Kitchin end at the Revolution, 
and Mr. Macdonald’s calibre is best tested in his third 
volume, which deals with 1789 to 1870. It must be 
admitted that there are a good many pages in which 
he does not avoid altogether the dryness of a summary, 
but this is almost inevitable in a work which covers 
so much ground, and on the whole the faults of the 
book are those which are the natural result of the 
scale upon which it is planned. He finished writing 
before the war, and though this may, as he says in 
the Preface, have helped him to avoid bias in favour 
of the French, we cannot but think that his whole book 
would have been a much finer one if he had realised 
more clearly the greatness of France, and allowed a 
little more enthusiasm here and there to be infused 
into his narrative. 

Mr. Balfour has written lately of the esthetic value 
of history, and if we abandon for the moment the 
modern technical mood we may find in the story of 
the French people the most various and fascinating 
manifestations of human energy, the most powerful 
of human personalities, the most dramatic of human 
vicissitudes. We oan study in Roman Gaul the con- 
flict between a governing civilisation and the powerful 
barbarism of new peoples, and see how each influences 
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the other until after some centuries the Imperialism 
of Charlemagne emerges, showing in itself traces both 
of august Rome and of rude Germany. Charlemagne 
may have been more akin in race to the Teutons than 
to the French, but it is certain that his work can be 
more clearly understood in the history of France than 
in the history of Germany. The ‘‘ dark ages” are 
better illuminated in France than in other countries, 
and we can see in some detail the influence of the 
Church exercised on the whole, and notwithstanding 
innumerable backslidings, in favour of justice and in- 
telligence. In all ages France will present you with 
types of the mundane bishop, statesman, or warrior, 
or merely powerful ruffian, side by side with the saint 
and mystic, from the days when St. Martin of Tours 
was objected to by his fellow-bishops because of his 
uncouth appearance, to the days when Talleyrand, of 
all people, saved the ‘‘ constitutional ’’ Church (not 
France, as Mr. Macdonald says) from Presbyterianism. 
In spite of the ingenuousness of early professions of 
faith among the Franks, we can see the Mass convert- 
ing the barbarians, as clearly as we can perceive a 
Renaissance under Charle and a Reformation 
under the great monks of the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies. When we reach the Middle Ages it is to one 
or other of the provinces of France that we go for the 
crusader or the troubadour, counting as we must do 
our own Coeur de Lion as being more Angevin and 
Norman than: English. In Saint Louis the ideal 
medieval kingship becomes incarnate, just as in 
Louis XI. the kingship of intrigue and unscrupulous 
intelligence, and in Louis XIV. the kingship of splen- 
did and unruffled absolutism, attained their most com- 
plete presentation. Is it accident or the better genius 
of contemporary portraiture that makes us know some 
of the French medieval kings as men so much better 
than we seem to know our own Edwards and Henrys? 
Where our representative poet sees the falsehood of 
extremes the Frenchman sees the falsehood of com- 
promise, and French history is full of violence as a 
result. Compare, for example, the wars of religion 
in France with the selective, almost sedate, process 
known as the Reformation settlement in England. 
But above all other nations and distinctively France 
exhibits the classic examples of the crowd force at 
work in the Revolution, reckless, impetuous, and 
irresistible for a time and then demanding order and 
direction from above—the mob as master and the mob 
calling out for a’master over itself. And when the 
master was found in the greatest man of action of 
all time : 
France was his weapon, shrewd 

At edge, a wind in onset : 

Her blood she gave, was blind to him as guide : 

She quivered at his word, and at his touch 

Was hound or steed for any mark he espied. 


Those who are depressed by the conquests of Ger- 
man armies on the Continent to-day should recall to 
their minds how Napoleon handled Europe for ten 
years. They will find the facts succinctly set forth in 
one of the best portions of Mr. Macdonald’s book. 

France has achieved much, the greatest of her 
achievements being that in all her adventures she has 
preserved herself; but many times in her history we 
reflect how much greater she might have been if her 
rulers had chosen other courses. ‘‘ Histoire douleur- 
euse,’’ says Michelet, not without some of his cha- 
racteristic paradox, ‘‘ que cette France touche & tout et 
manque tout’’! .He is writing of Henry IV.’s neglect 
of colonies, sea-power, and Protestantism, a neglect 
so fatally emphasised in the policy of Louis XIV. 
We English have no reason to complain, but the 
civilising gifts which the Huguenots took with them tc 
Holland and England are a part of France’s contribu- 
tion to the general treasures of mankind. It is the 
strangest irony of all that Berlin itself owed its first 
activities as a great city, its arts and commerce and 
embellishment, to the French Protestants who migrated 
there after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Mr. 
Macdonald treats the Huguenots too much as a coterie 
of discontented aristocrats. If he looks beyond the 
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leaders he must see that the bulk of the party were 
the industrials who remained faithful to their ideas 
and survived even Richelieu. The true nature of the 
movement is surely best judged by this loyal rem- 
nant whose middle class virtues were proved in many 
lands. 

If we try to seize upon the true genius of the French 
people, that mysterious identity which persists through 
generations of national life, we think first of the 
famous saying of an old French king to a German 
sovereign who paraded before him the riches of the 
Empire: ‘‘In Francia nihil habemus nisi panem et 
vinum et gaudium.’’ Always there seems to have been 
in the French a delightful gaiety of heart, a joyous 
intellect that would wring from the direst misfortunes 
at least the pleasures of irony. We think also of the 
proud saying of M. Lavisse since the present war began : 
‘* A toutes les heures de l’humanité nous avons dit notre 
mot, accompli notre acte, exprimé notre génie.’? He 
says also that to-day all barriers within are overthrown, 
and all the Frances of the past are united in the great 
France of to-day: France of the fleur-de-lis and the 
eagle, of the Phrygian bonnet, and the white flag and 
the red. . All the heroic Frenchmen of the past: 
Henry IV., Turenne, the Emperor, perhaps even 
Charlemagne himself, ‘‘ if anything can touch the quiet 
dead’’, must have thrilled with admiration for the 
army which will assuredly win for France the most 
precious triumph in her great history. 


THE NATION’S HEIRLOOMS. 
By Greorce A. B. Dewar. 


X7ANT of forethought has been admittedly the 
bane of Great Britain during the war. The 


country to-day is paying the price of its statesmen not | 


having perceived early in the autumn of 1914, when 
the true voluntary impulse of August and early 
September 1914 died down, and when the huge 
strength of Germany, and the certainty that the war 
must. be a long one if the Allies were to triumph com- 
pletely, were disclosed, that a fair and general law or 
military service must come. Owing to that want of 
forethought, no arrangements worth the name for 
obligatory service, when at last it could no longer be 
delayed, were made; henoe the waste and confusion, 
makeshift organisations, and the loss to trade, without 
anything like a corresponding gain to the Army, which 
are to-day so evident, and which are perceived in the 
difficulties and agitation caused by the latest Military 
Service Bill debated only the other day. It is to be hoped 
that we shall not repeat this want of reasonable fore- 
thought over a very different but a most important 
matter—the passing out of this country after the war, 
or, indeed, during the later phases of the war, of many 
of our noblest treasures of art and literature. Nothing 
can be more certain than that owners will, in a great 
number of instances—unless we forthwith take pre- 
cautions through Act of Parliament—sell to foreign 
customers books, pictures, and furniture absolutely 
irreplaceable and of priceless value to the nation. We 
shall have the country half-gutted of objects which 
zesthetically, spiritually, historically, are a great, and 
should be an abiding, part of the glory of the country. 
It is useless saying censoriously that owners ought not 
to sell to foreign countries these national treasures, 
and that their action in doing so is ‘‘ unpatriotic ’’, and 
so forth: the point is, they will be driven past resist- 
ance into selling, and the country will have to endure 
the heavy loss unless we at once take effective State 
action. There is no time to lose. If we delay till the 
close of the war, or till the drain on these national 
heirlooms becomes obvious, and generally admitted, 
belated action will largely fail of its effect through the 
absence of any considered scheme ready to hand. 
What has happened over the problem of military 
service and civilian service and the food question will 
then re-occur over that of conserving our art and 
literary treasures: we shall probably have to resort at 


the eleventh hour, in a desperate hurry, to one: half. 
measure or expedient after another; and, even so, we 
may, in many instanoes, be locking the library 
gallery after the book or picture has been stolen. 4 
scientific organisation, in view of such State action, jg 
necessary, and it will take time to think out and ge 
up. Clearly we cannot and do not need to preven 
the sale to foreign customers or all early editions of 
great books, MSS. of masters of literature, pictures of 
high merit of native and other origin, carvings, ol 
plate, and pieces of furniture. Thus in regard to olf 
editions of our English classics, it is not suggested that 
a man should be prohibited from selling to a foreign 
bidder, say, his cherished copy of the first or second 
series of ‘‘ Elia’’ published by Moxon in the ’thirties, 
though one may hold that such humble treasures, with 
others of their kind, produced with loving care by the 
Moxons or Pickerings of their day, are far better 
housed at home than abroad. Anything like a general 
export prohibition of all rare and beautiful books, 
pictures, MSS., carvings, plate, and furniture— 
whether of pure native or of other origin—is, of course, 
out of the question, and would be ridiculous. But 
what we might well do is to take some kind of censys 
of the finer art and literary treasures at present in 
private keeping or in the keeping of various bodies and 
institutions which have the power to sell. We should 
have to sort out and classify; and our legislation would 
necessarily have to depend on the judgment of the best 
authorities and connoisseurs of the day in each depart 
ment. Moreover, we might well have an elastic 
scheme by which certain pictures, books, and other 
objects on the prohibition list could, from time to time, 
on excellent reason being shown, be released; whilst, 
equally, others not included originally could be brought 
in. Such an arrangement cannot be carried through in 
a hurry on an emergency, any more than, as the 
country is now learning, can with advantage a great 
novel scheme of military or civilian national service. It 
needs forethought if it is to be at all efficient. The 
famous Italian law conserving the treasures of Italy, 
which should be carefully studied to-day, was not 
arranged in a day. 

This is a national problem that matters greatly and 
that presses, for even in a struggle like the present, 
when we are at death-grips, there are educative, purely 
intellectual considerations to be attended to closely. We 
have to provide for our intellectual and spiritual, as well 
as for our material ascendancy, and we need not hesi- 
tate a moment to use the term “ spiritual ”’ in this 
connection of priceless national heirlooms, artistic and 
literary. It is of immense importance indeed at a time 
like this, when the enemy is threatening to stamp under 
his bloody iron hoof most things that are not gross and 
material, that we should provide for and secure the 
Humanities. 

The exodus of pictures, books, and masterpieces of 
old English furniture that is threatening is on a scale 
hitherto unknown here, and it is highly unlikely that 
the best of the heirlooms which we shall lose unless we 
legislate will ever return. 

The War Cabinet Ministers are greatly pressed by 
all sorts and kinds of urgent war questions at the 
moment; otherwise one surely might make a direct 
appeal to Lord Curzon to attend to this matter. He 
cannot view with equanimity the gutting of this country 
in regard to its irreplaceable literary and art treasures. 
But there are others in the Government who have still, 
perhaps, a little spare time to devote to this matter, or 
certainly there are people outside who would gladly 
attend to it if called on by the Government to do so. 

That which would have happened to Italy if her 
wise law passed many years ago had not been pro 
vided in time will happen to this country if we do not 
legislate before the war comes to a close. Various 
countries in the New and Old Worlds will buy us 
out so far as literary and art treasures and historic 
furniture are concerned; nor is it to be assumed by any 
means that after the war we shall not discover that 
Germany has acquired some of our best. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘‘“WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR?’ 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—It is a refreshment indeed to study the candid 
letter from Canon Macleane on the principles embodied 
in President Wilson’s battle speech. What the Presi- 
dent feels called upon to say to the emigrant popula- 
tions in the United States ought to be recorded as a 
private policy between him and them. Yet the British 
Press, in a sort of rhapsody of fluent thoughtlessness, 
has accepted it as a policy in which the main principles 
and highest aims of our cause in this war are stated 
in a noble and permanent manner. Not a sentence in 
the speech has been examined critically by our leading 
newspapers, though most of the sentences, if they are 
discussed at all in relation to our own country and the 
British Empire, need the most careful criticism. 
There is a brief passage on sea power, for example; 
and when President Wilson declares that he makes 
war against the Kaiser and his house, and not against 
the Germah race, which he admires, we know that he 
must help to slaughter Germans by the thousand before 
his troops can advance a dozen miles on their march 
towards Berlin. To express affection for a people by 
slaughtering them is not a policy at all; but yet it has 
been taken seriously by a good many British news- 
papers. 

‘“‘ The World Against the Kaiser ”’ is the title of one 
leading article, as if the Kaiser could have anything 
more than his feeble physical strength to put against 
the world if his seventy millions of subjects refused to 
support his policy and his methods. In this war, so 
awful in its unceasing crescendo of intensity, no nation 
could bear the strain if her people desired peace while 
her Government desired war. But the zealots of demo- 
cracy wish to believe that democracies alone can 
approve and sanction the policies and actions of rulers. 
They fancy that they will give away their creed if they 
admit that autocracies, like democracies, must break 
up and disappear as soon as the governed turn against 
the 


m. 

Consent of the governed, then, is as essential to 
autocracies as it is to democracies, and history shows 
that consent of the governed often adds in a brief time 
democratic qualities to autocracy and autocratic 
qualities to democracy. This happens usually in the 
stress and strain of a great war, when the much sterner 
government of an autocracy needs some relaxing to 
please the people, while the scattered indiscipline of 
democracies requires some influence that will reconcile 
the people to compulsion. Autocracy is favourable in 
the German race to German character and ambition; 
democracy is favourable in our own race to our temper 
of compromise and to our tolerance of long delays 
caused by profuse arguments and frequent disagree- 
ments. If the Germans became Republicans they 
would change in many ways, no doubt; but would they 
be less aggressive in temper or less methodical in 
work? They belong to a much earlier stage of 
spiritual evolution than France and our own country— 
are close, in fact, to that primal routine in Nature 
which is always aggressive, since it enables hunger to 
support life by feeding on lives; and to this barbarity 
they add a passion for thoroughness in work and of 
patient cunning and skill in business. 

Add to these facts two others: that the Germans 
breed rapidly, and have learnt from the present war 
that their fierce and unscrupulous thoroughness can 
Support their own allies while meeting for thirty-two 
months all the great nations in our Alliance. The 
greater the number of our Allies, the less will be the 
moral or educative shock of defeat on the German 
character: and consider with what tenacity all high- 
Spirited boys cling to the traditions won by their fore- 
fathers on battlefields. It is always the effect of wars 


on generations of lads at school that reveals the 
Spiritual history of victories and defeats. Surely it is 
More essential to meditate on these matters than to 
foam into spates of words over the saintliness of 


human nature when transformed by the magical word 
democracy ’’’. Our country went unprepared into 
this war because she preferred cant and illusion to a 
recognition of the ugly truths advertised by Germany 
and repeated by Lord Roberts. Is she going to mis- 
understand Germany again merely in order that she 
may close her eyes to unpleasant facts? The principal 
fact is that the German race has now to encounter so 
many powerful nations in the field, while keeping a 
backbone in its own Allies, that it will not feel humbled 
by defeat, but will glory in the fight it has made against 
great odds. As for its atrocities, what race in any 
period of its evolution has ever failed to condone with 
ease and contentment its own mistakes and crimes? 

How these matters can be dealt with at the Peace 
Conference, and how Germany can be kept under 
educational discipline by her victors for a longish 
period of years, are vast problems to be solved. 
Instead of facing them, the public and the Press 
chatters in cant phrases about the day-dreams of demo- 
cratic zealotry. 

Yours faithfully, 


PRIDWIN. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—Your note on the present belief in democracy 
is timely, for when people see the danger of autocracy 
they are apt to think that democracy will always make 
for peace. Yet we must not forget that democracies 
have often been “‘ militarist ’’—i.e., fighting for gain, 
and not for right. 

Nor must we think that vox populi is ever vox Dei: 
it invariably prefers Barabbas! Government by the 
masses is often the greatest tyranny, for to them 
‘* liberty ’’ often means merely licence, and ‘‘ freedom ”’ 
only anarchy. 

How often we have seen revolutions ending in a 
dictatorship because at last the people needed some- 
one to save them from themselves! When politics are 
made a ‘‘ paying ’’ game power goes into the hands 
of the demagogue, the agitator, and unless there is a 
strong Upper House to check these a nation finds itself 
unprepared in its hour of need. Only under Ministers 
chosen by the mob would a nation, threatened as we 
were, resist National Service, look on Antwerp and 
Gallipoli as “ legitimate gambles ’’, tolerate such a 
burden on the community as ‘“ conscientious 
objectors ”’, see its Army and Navy “‘ pinched”’ to 
provide ‘‘ doles’’, and, after the waste of thousands 
of lives and millions of money (due to their unprepared- 
ness), not insist on arraigning the lot ! . 

A course of Hobbes would be a useful tonic to 
believers in undiluted democracy. 

Yours truly, 
H. Soames. 


THE DRINK QUESTION AGAIN. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Threlkeld, Hawthorn Road, 
Sutton, Surrey, 
g April 1917. 

Sir,—It is necessary to tell Mr. Frank Adkins and 
people who think with him that they are talking mis- 
chievous nonsense when they say that ‘‘ the Hun is at 
our gate, the use of drink, irrespective of quantity, is 
weakening the barriers which keep him out’’, etc. 
The Hun has been upon the soil of France for the past 
two and a half years, but the great French nation has 
not yet thought it necessary to prohibit the consump- 
tion of intoxicating liquors. Far from that being the 
case, the French troops are supplied with a liberal 
ration of wine, as shown in your columns a few weeks 
back, and we may assume, therefore, that wine is 
helping France to drive back the invaders. To show. 
the utter absurdity of Mr. Adkins’s position, I have 
only to point out that, while he assumes that we shall 
lose the war if we do not adopt total abstinence, he 
assumes at the same time that we shall be beaten by 
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a nation which certainly will not adopt total abstinence, 
and which supplies its troops with a iiberal allowance 
of alcoholic liquors. This stupid, illogical stuff may 
be amusing enough in peace time, but it is actively 
mischievous when it tends to bring us into ridicule with 
our enemies and Allies. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Epmunp G. POoo.e. 


MORTGAGEES AND LANDOWNERS. 
To the Editor of the-Saturpay REviEw. 
10 April 1917. 
Sir,—Is it not an anomaly that mortgagees should be 
allowed to raise their rate of interest during the war with- 
out, as far as I am aware, being chargeable for war profits, 
while the landowner, however small his ownership, compul- 
sorily keeps his rents at the old level? 
Your obedient servant, 
A LANDOWNER MALGRE LUI. 


PUTTING OFF THE GERMAN PERIL. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review: 
22, Montague Street, 
Russell Square, London, W.C. 1, 
7 April 1917. 

Sir,—Will you allow me, as one of those who would 
welcome a Socialist revolt in Germany, to protest against 
the statement in the ‘t Notes of the Week ” of your current 
issue, that all such persons ‘‘ are in favour of putting the 
weight and peril of the struggle on the next generation ”’? 

The writer of the Note argues that ‘‘ such an ending 
could only mean peace being patched up before the mili- 
tary power and ambitions of Germany are broken”’. But, 
in reality, nothing could more effectively break the military 
power and ambitions of Germany than a successful Socialist 
revolution. In fact, nothing else but the revolt of the 
mass of the German people against their present rulers and 
their ideas can really accomplish that result. Defeat in 
the field—unless followed by profound internal changes— 
could not do it. That defeat would be attributed to any- 
thing but the unsoundness of the militaristic creed. It 
would be attributed to the failure of the diplomatists to 
support the army, to the fact that unrestricted submarine 
frightfulness was not resorted to earlier, to this or to that. 
The very last thing to which defeat would be attributed 
would be the unsoundness of the ideas with which Ger- 
many entered the war; and, if the German people remained 
as submissive to authority after defeat as they have been 
hitherto, attempts would inevitably be made by the ruling 
class to repair their losses, in the hope of making another 
and luckier attempt to achieve their purpose. But, with 
the submissiveness of the people gone, their most powerful 
weapon is broken. 

No, sir, it is extremely unfair to try to represent as un- 
patriotic those who wish to see much less submissiveness 
in the German people to ‘discipline and rigorous au- 
thority ’’. It is, to say the least, a defensible position that 
nothing but that submissiveness made this war possible. 

Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES Exon. 


SUMMER KNITTING. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
8, King’s Bench Walk, Inner Temple, E.C. 4, 
5 April 1917. 
Sir,—In answer to countless letters on the question of 
what comforts to make for the men during the summer, 
can you find-me room to state, on behalf of Sir Edward 
Ward, Director-General of Voluntary Organigations, that 
last year we over-estimated the interval between the last 
cold night of spring and the first chills of autumn, and 


that a vast store of sweaters, mufflers, helmets, mittens | 


and socks will be wanted by 1 August. These should be 
sent, when the time draws near, either to the D.-G.V.O.’s 
Depét, 45, Horseferry Road, S.W.1, or to me as below, 
Easily knitted patterns of any of the above can be had 
| free on application, but, as the correspondence is neces- 
| sarily heavy, a few stamps occasionally will be acceptable. 


On behalf of the men I have to thank your readers very 
| gratefully for over 38,000 sweaters and 34,000 supplementary 
| comforts already sent me. 

Yours faithfully, 
Joun PENoyreE, 


INVALIDED v. INDISPENSABLES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Revirw. 
Bournemouth, 
6 April 1917. 
Sir,—.As an invalided officer, who came 6,000 miles 
in 1914 to join the Army, and sacrificed a business in order 
to do so, may I suggest that in the discussion of the Bill 
for the re-examination of men and officers who have been 
discharged as unfit for military service too little has been 
said of the future hardships which will be once more thrust 


| on the wives and families of the men who are to be re 


called? In my own case, after over a year and a half’s 


| service, I was presented with a war badge and a gratuity 


| 
} 


of less than £40, although I was passed (and was) fit 
when I joined, and, after months of struggles and worries, 
I was beginning to look forward to getting out of debt 
in another six months. 

t now appears that, in order to allow some of my 
countrymen who are indispensable, or in many cases “on 
financial grounds ’’, by which I presume the person ex- 
empted is saved from the sacrifice I and thousands of 
others made nearly three years ago voluntarily, I shall 
find myself, possibly when the cost of living is even higher 
than at present, liable to start the struggle of keeping a 
wife and family of three on the pay which hardly sufficed 
in 1915, and once more give up my present business. I 
am not suggesting for a moment that my case is worse, or, 
I am sorry to say, as bad as. many others; but it seems 
incredible that there can still be fit men in the country 
ten and fifteen years my junior in Government offices and 
elsewhere who are not to serve at all. If the Tribunals 
were being held at a time when part of England was in the 
hands of the Germans we should not hear of many ex 
emptions. 

Yours, etc., 
INVALIDED OFFICER. 


SIR JAMES FRAZER’S DISCOVERIES AT 
COVERLEY HALL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Brisbane, Queensland, 
29 January 1917. 

Str,—The latest number of the Saturpay Review to 
reach me (2 December 1916) has an exquisite, essay, found 
by Sir James Frazer at Coverley Hall. 

As its discoverer, Sir James deserves our thanks, but 
there our obligation to him ends. He speaks diffidently 
about the merits of the essay, and appears not to be 
aware that it is a genuine production of the inimitable 
Addison. I admit it is not given to everybody to detect 
authorship by internal evidence; but very little knowledge 
of the literary history of Anne’s day suffices to identify 
in Sir James’s find the very article that caused serious dis- 


| agreement between the editor of the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ and his 


greatest contributor. The former, in accordance with his 
unvarying practice, insisted on eliminating the word 
‘‘ occupied’. The latter, hotly resenting interference with 
his ‘‘ copy ’’, withdrew the article, and vowed he had done 
with the ‘‘ Spectator’’. His ill-humour lasted nearly @ 
month, during which time the luckless editor made 4 
brave show of carrying on without his indispensable col 
league. But, in spite of the help of Mr. Martyn and Mr. 
Hughes, and Mr, Budgell and Miss Shepheard (kinswoman 
of Sir Fleetwood), and Mr. Carey (of New College, 
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Oxford) and Mr. Ince (of Gray’s Inn), the paper grew 
duller every day. There is no denying that the only 
yaluable contribution the ‘‘ Spectator” received during 
this Addisonless period was a gift of partridges from a 
Wiltshire philanthropist. Indeed, the paper seemed to be 
at the point of death when Addison, relenting, came to the 
escue with his noblest contribution; and thenceforward 
his pen was constanfly at the editor’s service—was, in 
short, a Steele pen. 

It is to be hoped that Sir James Frazer’s further ex- 
plorations may bring to light the essay in which Addison 
related Sir Roger’s meeting with Prince Eugenio, and 
which was suppressed by the war-censor because it re- 
yeated the strong language the worthy baronet employed 
to describe the cold-shouldering that renowned warrior and 
faithful ally of England was receiving from an irresolute, 
peace-seeking Cabinet. 
Yours faithfully, 

c.L. 1.0. 


SO-CALLED SORCERY AND PERSECUTION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW. 
16, Dagenham Road, 
Rusholme, Manchester, 
2 April 1917. 

Sirn,—Modern Spiritism is, no doubt, the Old Testa- 
ment sorcery, witchcraft, and wizardry, which was so 
justly and righteously condemned in God’s ancient, peculiar 
and chosen people Israel. In imitation of the death 
penalty inflicted under the fiery law dispensation, our Eng- 
lish kings James and Charles, or the Parliaments under 
them, enacted a law which caused possibly hundreds of 
godly women, who were falsely accused of practising the 
black art of incantation and witchcraft, to be burned alive 
for their supposed crime. Pendle Hill, in Lancashire, 
was said to be a noted and frequent place for such burn- 
ings; hence the ladies of the country are called Lancashire 
Witches, in another and better sense, being noted for their 
beauty and love conquests. 

This modern form of witchcraft, Spiritism, is a great 
snare, delusion, and blasphemy, as it denies, scouts, scorns, 
and ridicules all the great essential and fundamental doc- 
trines of the Gospel and Christianity, and undermines and 
sets at nought all, or nearly all, the plenarily inspired 
written revelation of God as contained in the Sacred 
Scriptures, both of the Old and New Testaments. It 
falsely professes to have messages through mediums from 
the dead, which is impossible, as they are either in heaven 
or hell at death, and cannot communicate with earth and 
earth friends, not having any way or medium of so doing. 

The case of Samuel and the Witch of Endor, and the 
deceased, or the supposed deceased, prophet, who appeared 
to St. John, were, no doubt, exceptions used for a special 
and extraordinary purpose by God Himself. Sir Oliver 
Lodge and those who follow him are giving heed to the 
evil, seducing, and soul-ensnaring and _ soul-destroying 
spirits who personate deceased friends and relatives. ° 

Satan, though not omniscient nor almighty, has great 
power, authority, and knowledge; he and his agents often 
know the history of deceased lives, and so are often well 
able to personate deceased people and to reveal family and 
other secrets through various mediums, and possibly also 
by table-turning, etc. ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know 
them ”? and their system. A system which denies and falsi- 
fies Christianity, and which, at least in America, teaches, 
if not practises, free love, is not and cannot be beneficial, 
good, moral, civilised, or divine, either in origin, outlook, 
or practice, or general principle and outworking amongst 
men and women on earth. 

All such profane research into hidden and veiled mysteries 
should be most carefully shunned and avoided by all good 
citizens, philanthropists, and true scientists and Christian 
ea generally. Such wicked research is forbidden by 

od, 

Thanks in anticipation. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Rev.) Wiriiam Witson. 


STUPIDITY AND THE GODS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Manchester, 
9 April 1917. 
S1tr,—I have read the clear and logical letter of your cor- 
1espondent on this subject, but is not the quotation some- 
times given as ‘‘Gegen die Dummheit die Gétter selbst 
unmachtig ’’? 
I am, faithfully yours, 
Joun Scott, M.D. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Scottish Liberal Club, Edinburgh, 
9 April 1917. 

Sir,—Your correspondent A.W.M.B. seems strangely at 
fault in his letter which appears in your issue of the 7th. 
The trouble is not the ambiguity of the English word 
‘‘ with’, but your correspondent’s haziness as to the Ger- 
man “mit”. This word “mit” is constantly used 
in German with such words as ‘‘ kampfen”’, in the sense 
of ‘‘against’’, and with the same force as ‘ gegen”’. 
Breul, in his dictionary, gives as an equivalent for the 
English ‘‘ fight’ the German “ fechten, kampfen (mit or 
gegen) ’’, an active verb to be used as in our phrases ‘‘ to 
fight a man” or “‘ to fight the flames "’—that is, to oppose 
strenuously. It will be observed that Breul gives priority 
to ‘‘ mit ” even in this sense. In the dictionary of Sanders- 
Muret we find as illustrations of the use of “‘ kimpfen”’ 
the phrases: ‘*‘ Mit den Fluten kampfen ”, and ‘* Mit dem 
Schicksal kampfen”’, as equal to our “fight with the 
waves’ or against destiny’. The meaning of Schiller’s 
phrase is so evidently a fight against stupidity that I won- 
der at its being overlooked by your correspondent. Does 
he not know the dire hopelessness of a conflict with the 
dull-witted, and has he never taken comfort from the fact 
that even the heavenly powers struggle in vain against 
human stupidity? If not convinced by Schiller, let him 
read again the passage in Carlyle’s ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell”. 
To translate the phrase as “‘ with stupidity on their side”’, 
or ‘in company with stupidity ’’, seems to charge the gods 
with imbecility, and is just a trifle ludicrous. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
Cc. D.C. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—A little knowledge—even of German—is dangerous. 
‘‘ Kampfen mit’ . . . does mean “‘ to fight against”. . . , 
as A.W.M.B. would have discovered if he had condes- 
cended to the harmless but necessary dictionary. He would 
also have avoided two sad errors—that of condemning 
Carlyle off-hand (who really did know some German), 
and of twisting—with exquisite pedantry—the wit of Schiller 
into a pointless platitude. 

In justice to your correspondent, it should be added that, 
if his comment is a trifle faulty, it illustrates to perfection 


the real force of Schiller’s words. 
‘Yours, etc., 


W.#H.A. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, in maintaining that ‘‘ mit” in 
Schiller’s phrase means “on the same side as’’, raises a 
point discussed in the ‘ Daily Chronicle” a few years 
ago. I was not convinced by the new version then, and 
I am not now. ‘‘ Mit der Dummbheit”’ means ‘ against 
stupidity’, and there is nothing in the least unusual in 
the expression. ‘‘ Kampfen mit’’, in the same sense as 
Landor’s “‘I strove with none”, is quite common all 
through German literature, and one might as well maintain 
that, when Schiller entitled his poem ‘‘ Der Kampf mit 
dem Drachen”’, he meant to imply that the knight was 
fighting on the dragon’s side. Schiller’s line, ‘‘ Die mit 
den Wellen des Meeres kimpfen”’, is another instance of 
the right sense. In the particular quotation from the 


‘‘ Jungfrau von Orleans’ the context makes the ordinarily 
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accepted rendering more natural than the other, which 
seems to me a piece of perverse ingenuity. . These are not 
my views alone, but also those of an accomplished German 
scholar whom I have consulted on the subject. 
Yours truly, 
A STUDENT. 


SOME 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
5 April 1917. 
Sir,—I have just been looking through a little book called 
‘* Yorkshire Dialect Poems ’’. In a traditional poem, 
called ‘‘ Nance and Tom ”’, the following lines occur :— 


‘*7’ t? merry taame o’ harvestin’ 

Lang sen, aye well a day; 

Oor Nancy, t’ bonniest lass i’ t’ field, 
Had verra lal to say. 

An’ Tom whea followed, follow’d her, 
An’ neigh as dumb were he, 

An’ thof he wark’d some wiv his hands, 
He harder wark’d his ee”’. 


I am, Sir, yours truly, 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


The Grange, nr. Rotherham, 
25 February 1917. 

Sir,—The word ‘‘some’’ seems to be a very elastic 
one, having Chinese properties, according to its inflection. 
Thus the Germans might have said before the war, ‘‘ The 
British Army may cause us some trouble’, meaning that 
it would cause them very little trouble. Whereas we 
might say now: ‘‘ The British Army fought to some pur- 
pose in the battle of the Somme”, meaning exactly the 
opposite. I have pointed out that Shakespeare, in writ- 
ing of the loss of a wife by abduction, as ‘‘ That were 
some loss indeed”, appears to use the word in the modern 
slang sense; and your correspondent ‘““S” says that it 
was so used by the Cornish before their migration to the 
American Colonies, which was a very early one; for they 
are said to have given the Yankees their twang. Perhaps 
in the two latter instances the word was used as we use 
it in ‘“‘to some purpose ’’, and the slang use was derived 
from this. Let me instance the still impressive ‘‘ Make 
haste, O Lord, to help us”, though we now only say 
‘Make haste’’, as we say ‘ Look sharp”’. 

Your obedient servant, 
E. Mou tp. 


COINAGE DECIMALISATION BILL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

S1r,—The Decimal Association are using the war as an 
opportunity to fush the nation in this matter. Their fre- 
quent letters to the provincial Press are all of the ‘‘ it’s 
got to come and you had better swallow it ’’ type. 

There are two points of view in the matter, computation 
(office) and commerce (market and shop). For the first a 
decimal system has many advantages, and the man who 
writes on the subject (including the science man) is usually 
one who is most in touch with computation. But the 
overwhelming use of coinage is for commerce; and here 
a decimal division is thoroughly and fundamentally bad. 

An investigation of the real wants of a trading community 
in dealing values, irrespective of the coins actually pro- 
vided by the nation, leads to a curious result. This is that 
when provided with a unit of value, and fractions of this 
unit being wanted for dealing purposes, there is only one 
convenient method of division, and that is to divide into 
halves, quarters, eighths, sixteenths, and even thirty-seconds, 
according to the degree of division wanted. And this is 
done even if the coinage is not convenient for the purpose. 


The human commercial need absolutely refuses to divide | 
into fifths and tenths. 


This is almost universal on the Stock Exchange, 
sovereign is, for the purpose of dealing, divided, not ; 
shillings (twentieths), but into quarters, eighths, sixteent, 
or thirty-seconds in the case of a near deal; although 4 
last three fractions come to the complex (as regards 4 
coinage) sums of 2s. 6d., rs. 3d., and 74d. The reag, 
for these octaval divisions is that they always provide, ; 
case of a near deal, an exactly halfway compromise } 
tween the ideas of buyer and seller. For instance, Congo, 
to-day were dealt with at from 54% to 54}. If there wen 
a buyer and a seller at these two prices, and neither y 
willing to yield to the other’s price, they could 
did in one case) deal at the exact halfway point, namely 
at 54%, or £54 38. 9d. This is not convenient for com, 
putation, but by far the best for ‘‘ market” reasons, |, 
the same way the shilling (where shares are priced in shi, 
lings) is for Stock Exchange purposes divided into eith, 
halves, quarters, or eighths (not into twelfths), and thy 
come such divisions as 1}d., 43d., 74d., and 10$d. Eves 
in American dollar shares, where the dollar is divided int 
100 cents, the same series of fractions of a dollar—qua. 
ters, eighths, sixteenths, etc.—are used for dealing, and 
not decimals. Where wheat is quoted in cents per bushd 
in Chicago the cent is divided into eighths for dealing ani 
not into the ten parts which might be expected from th 
American decimal system of coinage. 

In nine commercial markets out of ten, as wheat, mil. 
ing products, metals, etc., the sovereign or the shilling is 
divided into the convenient octaval fractions, not from 
custom only, but for sheer convenience in dealing. - The 
auctioneer does the same. , 

Consider what are the favourite fractions of a sovereign 
in everyday marketing and you will find them the mul 
tiples of the favourite half-crown, one-eighth of £1. Such 
sums as 7s. 6d., 12s. 6d., and 17s. 6d. are popular. Grand 
motherly advocates of decimals insisted some seventy years 
ago in coining florins as ‘‘ one-tenth of a pound”. Who 
likes this coin, although there are shoals of them in ou 
change, and who ever values an article in florins? Itis 
frequently valued as worth ‘three half-crowns”’, but no 
one thinks of ‘‘ three florins”. The 4s. piece is another 
failure. And yet the decimal advocates would retain these 
stupid coins and withdraw the useful crown and half-crown. 
When we come to the shilling we commence with a new 
standard, and here again the favourite divisions are halves 
and quarters. All our ancient English silver pennies were 
marked and designed for actual quartering. All this is 
not merely custom, but an instinctive human need. Itis 
the fatal defect of a decimal system that the figure 10 does 
not lend itself to halving more than once. I do not want 
to wander off into weights and measures, but through all 
these the favourite and useful sub-divisions of any unit 
are again the quarters and eighths, never the tenths. 

The great danger is that all who write on this matter 
have a pet idea of their own for a new system of coinage 
or weights or measures. We want to take more paiss 
tor collect and codify evidence on actual wants and natural 
selection in these matters. In the meantime why should 
we be rushed in war time into a new coinage system which 
fits in with no other coinage system, and which British 
instinct thoroughly dislikes? 

Yours truly, 
ALFRED WATKINS. 


AN “INDIAN” PROVERB. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 

Sir,—An Afghan proverb is not precisely Indian, but I 
learned this one in India, and I was reminded of it by the 
review entitled ‘‘ Proverbs”, in your issue of 7 April. It 
runs: ‘“‘ La Baérdna takhtéda Nawe lande wadréda” (“ To 
shelter from Rain he stood under the Spout ’’). 

It occurs to me that there are many things just now t 


| which this saying is appropriate. 


Yours, etc., 
B.C.S. (RETIRED). 
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REVIEWS. 
A NOVELIST OF THE SOUL, 

“The Eternal Husband and Other Stories.’’ By Fyodor 
Dostoevsky. From the Russian by Constance 
Garnett. Heinemann. 4s. 6d. net. 

HE three long short-stories that make up this 
volume hardly rank with the best of 

Dostoevsky’s work—although they belong to the 

greatest period of his genius—but they are interesting 

as illustrating his methods. Dostoevsky has little 
in common with the ordinary novelist. He proceeds 
upon lines of his own. He makes no use of the usual 
stock-in-trade of the fiction weiter who is concerned to 
describe minutely the appearance, the dress, the houses, 
and so forth of his characters. He does not write of 

Nature, nor describe scenery and landscape. All these 

things he would appear to regard as accidentals, and 

his whole concern is concentrated upon essentials. To 
him these are to be found in the workings of the human 
mind in all its strange twistings and contortions. 

Externals interest him not at all. He is the novelist 

of the soul, of its storm and stress, its tumults. He 

shows us men and women not by describing to us what 
they do, but by making us realise what they are. No 
writer has such an intimate knowledge of the 
intricacies and complexities of the mind. It is true 
that the people whom he portrays so minutely are 
seldom ordinary, normal, healthy characters. They 
are men and women with a kink, monomaniacs or 
degenerates. Into the mentality of such Dostoevsky 
penetrates with marvellous intuitive genius, tracking to 
their source, through the mazes and dark passages of 
their minds, their varying moods and impulses. And 
such is the amazing fidelity of the presentation that we 
suddenly realise with a sense of shock that the author 
has described some mood or emotion through which 
we have passed or which we have witnessed in others. 

Eternal Husband” is a powerful psycho- 
logical study of a man of unpleasant type. The 
eternal husband is a man who is “‘ born and grows up 
only to be a husband, and, having married, is promptly 
transformed into a supplement of his wife, even when 
he happens to have an unmistakable character of his 
own.’’? Such a man was Pavel Pavlovitch. His wife 
had been seduced many years before the story opens 
by one Velchaninov, and after her death the two men 
are brought together by a strange mixture of affection 
and hate. The fact that they have both loved the 
same woman constitutes a link between them which 
neither has the strength to break. The husband can 
never make a direct charge against Velchaninov, nor 
can the lover ever confess, but they meet again and 
again, and spend their days watching each other and 
deriving a kind of morbid delight from the hateful 
intimacy. Once at least Pavel tries to kil) the man 
who has wronged him. But he is too weak, and a 
few hours later he is fawning over him caressingly and 
telling him he is ‘‘ the one friend left now.’’ There is 
a sense of terrible inevitableness in the way in which 
the story is worked out. It has all the gloom and 
telentlessness of Greek drama. And, hideous as it is 
in its exposure of human morbidity, it bears upon it 
the unmistakable hall mark of truth. The reader may 
finch or deride, but he cannot escape the knowledge 
that he has looked upon a veracious picture of a certain 
type of mind. 

The second story in the volume, ‘‘ The Double ’’, is 
the least suceessful, but the last, ‘‘ The Gentle Spirit ’’, 
which deals with a man’s sensations after his wife’s 
death, is unforgettable. 


GOOD COMPANY. 


“An Admiral’s Wife in the Making, 1860-1903.” By 
Lady Poore. Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net. 
a ee are to-day, it would seem, a 
chief source of profit and speculation among 
publishers. Everyone who is anybedy or can remember 
anything in which the public may be supposed to take 
an interest writes or signs and publishes a book of 
memoirs. Some of these volumes owe their interest to 
their indiscretions; some are good in detail, but bad 
in composition ; others justify, even in these enlightened 
days, the old maxim that ‘‘ Each desperate blockhead 
dares to write’’. Many weary us with trivialities and 
feeble repetitions of stories we never wish to hear 
again. A few of these memoirs, a blessed few, are 
well worth reading, because their authors can write 
and ought to write. 

Among this last select class is Lady Poore, by birth 
a Graves, a member of a family strongly marked with 
literature and humour, gifts that will out in the latest 
generation, even amid the grim work of the trenches. 
Lady Poore has already gathered into a book her 
experiences as an admiral’s wife. Here she goes back 
earlier, to her childhood in Ireland and London and 
her career as the wife of a rising naval officer. She 
was the youngest of a family of nine, and reared with 
difficulty, owing much to an English nurse, who 
received from those who knew her the tribute, ‘‘ She 
was the grand woman; God rest hey soul!:’’ Many 
families had such nurses in earlier days; in these days 
of change and smarter ideals of getting on they are, 
we fear, rare. 

Lady Poore as a child heard the dulcimer played by 
a little ragged boy in the streets of Dublin, and lived a 
sheltered life, though free from the penitential 
excesses of Sundays in some clergymen’s households. 
She witnessed the ingenious naughtiness of her brother 
Charley, the humorist and critic of to-day, who pricked 
with a pin the nose of almost every face in a family 
album except his own, and even in a freakish moment 
lightly ‘‘ branded ’’ the back of his sister’s hand with 
a red-hot poker. It is odd to read of the pranks of 
brothers long since grown up and well known in the 
world, as it is to read of Darwin experimenting for the 
expression of the emotions on infants who became dis- 
tinguished men. In every long family which has brains 
there is a great deal of fun going, and, in spite of 
the proprieties imposed by a father who was a dean 
and later a bishop, the Graves family, with their friends 
and neighbours, found abundance of amusement in an 
Ireland rich in odd characters and the freedom which 
Lever’s novels have portrayed for us. 

At a Dublin Castle ball ‘‘ An over-zealous mother 
has been known to run round the ballroom after a 
daughter all unskilled in the dance, crying, ‘ Shpring 
to the captain, M’ria; shpring now, I tell ye’; and on 
another occasion the mother of a pretty ingénue 
replied to an A.D.C. who besought her daughter’s hand 
in the waltz, ‘Indeed, then, she cann’t be dancing 
now at all. Amn’t I keeping her cool for the Errel of 
Ranfurrly?’ ”’ 

The author, a clever girl moving in the select 
company of superior people, might easily have passed 
through a period of priggishness, but that attitude was 
always very far from her. Meeting great people, she 
seems chiefly struck with her own deficiencies. She 
never took to her heart a severely superior doll which 
wore a permanently gold coronal, and her record is 
the more delightful for its common humanity—her 
joy in dresses which were nothing like so profuse as 
the elaborate wardrobe of the modern child, and in the 
simple amusements of mid-Victorian life, which were 
not so highly organised or taken as a matter of course 
as they are nowadays. The idyllic pleasures of summer 
at Parknasilla came before the days of hotels, thirty 
miles from a railway station and fifteen miles from a 
grocer. Schooling at Fulham in the Miss Z——’s 
Establishment for Young Ladies was too severe for 


‘Miss Graves, after some petting at home, to be agree- 


able, and the Miss Z———'s idea of suitable dress made 
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a child at the awkward age more self-conscious and 


awkward than ever. When a wicked brother actually 
brought her back to school on the knifeboard of a 
Putney Bridge omnibus there was a scene about this 
disgrace to the whole establishment, this act of un- 
pardonable indecorum. In such touches as _ these, 
recorded by a vivid memory, Lady Poore is admirable. 
England must have been a sorry change after the 
pranks of Ireland, including a sister who scored off an 
unpopular steward by painting his pig pea-green in 
stripes, and introducing good folk on their way to 
chapel to the curiosity with a boldly printed placard. 

The author had some happy visits abroad, visions of 
Italy and Algeria and Egypt, but her engagement to 
her future husband was not approved for some time. 
A prospectless lieutenant was a detrimental as a suitor, 
and she had the trial of reading and hearing of his 
difficult work without being able to acknowledge her 
interest in it. The letters from Lieutenant Poore here 
printed describe vividly the dangers and difficulties of 
miles of cataracts and rapids on the Nile deemed im- 
passable at the season, yet passed by a crazy steamer. 
Marriage came shortly afterwards, but there were for 
many years the restrictions of a scanty income, 
frequent separations, and the perpetual search for pos- 
sible habitations. Everywhere the author’s spirit and 
humour carried her through—past the reserve and 
suspicions which make the abomination of desolation— 
and we find many amusing accounts of various servants 
and odd companions. At Spezia an Italian girl, 
anxious to learn English, ‘‘ assured us of her enjoy- 
ment of country rambles in these words : ‘ I do not love 
to go ‘‘ toof, toof’’, like an ass. I love to stop and 
catch the savage flower’ ’’. 

In the United States the author found that remark- 
able hospitality which many have enjoyed: ‘‘ The 
extraordinary kindness of Americans to newcomers like 
myself is beyond praise and almost beyond compre- 
hension. It seems to me a survival of the old days 
when any stranger was welcome to the lonely and often 
struggling colonists of the eighteenth century. There 
is certainly nothing equal to it in England ”’. 

She visited Yale University and met a number of 
cheerful young men whose craze was the collection of 
brass plates wrenched by night from house doors or 
railings displaying them. This stupid sort of exploit is 
now, we hope, out of date, but the American craze for 
souvenirs is deep-rooted, and those possessed by it 
have, we fear, little conscience about portable property. 
Wicked but well invented is the story of the old Boston 
lady who found a moss-grown milestone inscribed 
‘* 1m. from Boston ’’, read it as ‘* I’m from Boston ’’, 
and, in the belief that the milestone was a tombstone, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ How simple and how sufficient! ”’ 

The author’s keen humour is not confined to observa- 
tions abroad. When her husband was in residence 
within the walls of the Royal Naval Barracks at 
Keyham, the ways of the Store Officers’ Department 
proved inscrutable: ‘‘ A large horse and van were sent 
from the Dockyard to remove an elderly fish-kettle 
from our premises (it was inelegantly scheduled as 
‘ Fish-kettle, decayed, 1’), but when I succeeded in 
obtaining a dining-table of reasonable proportions, its’ 
gigantic predecessor was left beside it in the dining- 
room, and only language of unbecoming severity on 
my part secured its removal ‘at an early date’’’. 
Even in these enlightened days there are, we fancy, 
some similar stories going about, and resolute hands 
needed to cut the Gordian knots of red tape. 

Besides glimpses of various notable people, from 
Queen Victoria to Mr. and Mrs. Rudyard Kipling, 
Lady Poore gives us a substantial criticism of the mid- 
shipman as he has changed with the years, and a 
striking sketch of her father, the Bishop, who still 
retained in his eighty-seventh year an unclouded mind 
and strength of purpose. A memoir of him will some 
day, perhaps, be written by one of a family well fitted 
for the task. His clever fingers and mathematical 
gifts have not, Lady Poore remarks, been inherited by 
any of his sons or daughters; but his humour and his. 


| regard for the English language—‘ it hurt him to see 
_or hear it mishandled and degraded ’’—have happily 
| been hereditary. In a world of increasingly loose and 
| casual English it is pleasing to find a well-written book 
| like this, and to note the author’s ‘‘ horror of religious 
clap-trap, of slipshod grammar, and of what a friend 
| of mine calls the rancid in music or literature’’. And 
| these aversions are not connected with a creature too 
| bright and good for ordinary humanity. Just after this 
| confession the author tells us that as a child at Dublin 
| Castle she hid the piano-tuner’s hat, and stoutly denied 
_ her guilt, but was ultimately found out and soundly 
| punished. 
We are glad to see an index to the book, but it 
should not have omitted the name of the devoted nurse, 
Betsy Robinson, who seems to us better worth 
remembrance than some of the great people mentioned, 


AN AMERICAN EDITOR. 


“Letters of Richard Watson Gilder.’ Edited by his 
daughter Rosamond Gilder. Constable. 14s. net. 

N editor has no great name in the busy world of 
to-day; he lacks, for one thing, that direct and 
personal touch with the public which is considered the 
first step to notoriety. By those who have business 
with him he may be regarded as Lamb regarded a 
poor relation, being a piece of impertinent corre 
spondency, a haunting conscience, or an unwelcome 
remembrancer, a fly in your ointment, or the one thing 
not needful. The last description is one that appeals to 
the general public. Why should papers be edited at 
all? Why should A.’s fervent, discursive, and un- 
grammatical appeal not appear as he wrote it? Why 
should not B., who writes in his own judgment as well 
as anybody else, get into print? What conceit it is to 
prevent C. from making an ass of himself and 
repeating what somebody else in the paper has said 


, already ten times better! Why should not D., unused 


to the pen and ignorant of the law of libel, rage at an 
adversary in print as if he were denouncing a pick- 


| 
| 


pocket? Persons of this sort remain blatantly ignorant 
and dissatisfied with any form of reasonable control. 
Others regard editors as a sort of ornamental non- 
entities, who do nothing useful, but are retained by 
the force of tradition: A few are willing to concede 
them the merit of harmless drudges; but not one man 
in a hundred has realised the extent and responsibility 
of their work. 

The business of editing, often regarded by those who 
have not tried it as easy, is one of the most exhausting 
and incessantly wearing that can be conceived. Papers 
and magazines come out daily, weekly, or monthly, 
and no one thinks of the skill and trouble that have 
gone to their making, of the management needed to 
secure what is apt, eliminate what is unfit for publica 
tion, and make a coherent whole of a length only 
determined at the eleventh hour. To be abreast, ora 
few yards in advance, of novelties in politics, social 
life, and religion; to keep an umresting eye on the 
literary movements of the day; to criticise things in 
general, from poetry to Blue Books ; to get an adequate 
and, if possible, original account of all that is talked 
of or likely to be talked of; to attack and withdraw at 
the right moment; to get hold of thrills without being 
taken in by mare’s-nests—these are some of the few 
things an editor has to arrange, and sometimes he has 
to write himself in haste because a casual contributor 
has not found time to write at leisure. Endless reading 
of contributions (increased nowadays by the free 
lances, who waste time by sending everything every- 
where in the hope that something will be taken some 
where), interminable consultations over articles, correc 
tions of articles, interpolations in articles, correspond 
ence with the dissatisfied and the importunate who 
overrate their own merits, the reading of new books 
and the accomplishing of new articles on the said books 
-—often trash—the difficulties of obituaries, all this is, 


as Lang says of Lockhart, a kind of intellectual egg- 
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dance among a score of sensitive interests. The good 
editor, like the good schoolmaster, is seldom, we 
believe, liked till he has made his position. He is 
worried by the sensitive small fry of letters, rich in 
sudden friends who carry manuscripts for insertion 
concealed about their persons, and generally, like the 
conductor of a band, in everybody’s way. His justi- 
fication for what he does is quite unknown to the 
public, who take partial views of this and that feature 
in his paper. He is called ‘‘ able ’’ by courtesy, and 
denounced in private as malevolent by those who regard 
themselves as slighted by him or his contributors. 

A conscientious performance of the duties we have 
sketched leaves room for little else, and Mr. Gilder, the 
capable and careful editor of the ‘‘ Century ’’ for so 
many years, made a mistake, we think, in striving to 
be an active publicist as well. He wore himself out 
by his participation in public movements and reforms 
for which he really had not the time. From early 
days, with his artist wife, he made his house, a stable 
transformed into a studio, a meeting-place for the 
exponents of culture in many directions, and he added 
to the cares of a growing family the making of many 
books of verses of his own. To call all these poems 
would be too much. The Muse, whose inspiration is 
somewhat solemnly recorded, did not always come 
graciously. But then everything of importance in 
America is apt to take a solemn and elaborate form, 
and trivial matters are conveyed in language which 
seems fit for a public meeting. Mr. Gilder rightly 
attained a considerable position as the years went by, 
and the ‘‘ Century ’’ maintains a reputation which has 
no parallel at present in this country. Its editor had 
the rewards of his work in the friendship of some 
remarkable men and women and the recognition of 
learned universities. The record of his activities is of 
decided interest, but it is somewhat loosely put 
together, and occasionally supposes knowledge not 
common on this side of the Atlantic. Mr. Gilder’s own 
reminiscences of his early days, which begin the book, 
show that strong feeling for home and tradition which 
marks the best type of American. He enlisted during 
the Civil War, and had a taste of shells very near 
him. The next year his father, a military chaplain, 
caught smallpox when visiting at a hospital and died. 
The young man was left to support his family, got 
paymaster’s work for a time on a railway, and rose, 
through reporting on the ‘‘ Newark Daily Advertiser ”’, 
to become an editor. We like the account of the 
Western agitator against capital punishment who 
wanted him to back a note for several hundred dollars, 
and, years later, bounded into the ‘‘ Century ”’ office 
with news of the testimonial suggested by his friends, 
adding, ‘‘No; I won’t have it! But, if you say 
endowment, I’m with you’’. 

New York was varied for the assiduous editor by 
visits to Europe and views of celebrities. In 1879 we 
get this of Browning: ‘‘ I’ve seen Browning twice. 
He reminds me of an indiarubber ball, he has so much 
bounce, and is round and sudden; very jolly and kindly, 
though, and interested in things, especially in art. He 
doesn’t seem at all poetic at first; but those who know 
him best like him most, and find the rhymer in him ’’. 

Of Mr. Gilder’s home friends, Grover Cleveland and 
Andrew Carnegie are desoribed at some length. 
Lowell is one of the best of the letter-writers, always 
light and humorous. Thus he writes when the Gilders 
removed into a new home : 

‘* Do you suppose that one who has interested him- 
self in the migrations of the savage hordes, from the 
Pelasgians down to the Pilgrim Fathers, could be 
indifferent to those of the Gilders, so civilised and 
amiable and (one of them, at least—I don’t say which 
—don’t fall out about it) so fair? No, I had heard of 
it, and followed them in imagination through their 
flitting till the last cart had rattled out of the courtyard 
with the last load of household stuff and the last baby 
atop, like the Kobold of legend. I shall not like the 
new home like the old, I shall miss the excitement of 
pulling so remote a bell (tinkling in the distant future) 


and then having the gate open by magic, till I don’t 
know whether I am in Italy or Arabia Felix—that of 
the Nights ’’. 

Stevenson, when he first went to America, appeared 
without introduction, just off an emigrant ship, at the 
office of the ‘‘ Century’, then Scribner’s”’, and 
was “fired out’. Mr. Gilder was away and not 
responsible ; he had made friends before with the erratic 
essayist, and writes of the incident to a correspondent : 
‘* Never mind! Mrs. Stevenson tells me that if I had 
seen Louis I would have turned him out! She says 
he looked the part; and everyone did turn him out! 
Was it a dig or a compliment when she said likewise 
that I reminded her of him? ”’ 

Mr. Gilder’s remarks on Keats and Whitman are 
well worth notice. We wish that there were more of 
his literary views here, and less of him ‘‘ head over 
heels in centennial business’’, or immersed in 
municipal reform which, however laudable, does not 
make bright reading. It is only when we come to the 
last chapter but one that we hear much of the ‘‘ Editor 
and Author.’’ There are, however, hints throughout 
of Mr. Gilder’s high standards in work and practice. 
Early in his career he objected to the printing of 
articles among regular contributions which were 
practically advertisements, and which were paid for 
accordingly. As a junior editor he persuaded his chief 
to give up this system. When he returned from 
Europe in 1896 he wrote to a friend: 

‘*T have the hardest work of my life before me. 
The changing conditions have now completely turned 
over, and I must work at an entirely new editorial 
problem or be counted an old horse, too cranky to learn 
new tricks. Between you and me and the barber, | 
like it not. The steam whistle attachment which you 
can see applied nowadays even to peanut stands in the 
winter streets, the vulgarising of everything in life and 
letters and politics and religion, all this sickens the 
soul. But one feels better in the midst of the fight 
than when one looks on from a foreign shore, whence 
the permanent forces for good, and the current 
triumphs of decency, are largely lost sight of. They 
are not sensational enough for the transatlantic cable ’’. 

Always hard at work, Mr. Gilder kept a strict 
censorship over the taste of his contributors, to which ‘ 
the best of them, as is generally the case, did not 
object. He was frank enough to send Mark Twain a 
letter in which the ‘‘ Century ’’ replied to a denouncer 
of Mark Twain in these terms : 

‘* Mr. Clemens has great faults; at times he is in- 
artistically and indefensibly coarse ; but we do not think 
anything of his that has been printed in the ‘ Century ’ 
is without very decided value, literary and otherwise. 
... If you should ever carefully compare the 
chapters of ‘ Huckleberry Finn’ as we printed them 
with the same as they appear in his book you will see 
the most decided difference. These extracts were care- 
fully edited for a magazine audience with his full 
consent ’’. 

A letter to the editor of a Western newspaper in 
1887 stands up for the tone and purpose of the 
** Century ”’: 

‘* We try not to be patriots for revenue only. If 
we were sordid in our aims we would not, on the one 
hand, antagonise the soldier audience by an appeal to 
their better nature with regard to the pension craze, 
and, on the other hand, endanger our entire Southern 
circulation by publishing the ‘ Life of Lincoln’, which 
goes into politics more deeply and dangerously than 
any serial ever published in a magazine for general 
circulation, so far as I am aware’”’. 

In later years Mr. Gilder secured a delightful farm 
property in New England and spent his holidays there. 
Two years before his death he wrote from these 
pleasant quarters : 

‘‘I am supposed to be having my vacation, and I 
warned them at the office that the very ‘ heading ’ of 
the magazine letters destroyed quiet in rural vacations, 
and yesterday I had letters from: The president of the 
company, the seoretary of the company, the treasurer 
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of the company, the manager of the company, the 
manager of the art department (two letters), the editor 
in charge. To-day [on September 26] the Christmas 
cover is sent to me to decide among diverse opinions. 
As I analyse each letter all but one of yesterday’s was 
right to be sent ’’. 

No, not right; wrong, clearly wrong. All hard 
workers need their holidays absolutely clear of work. 
Every editor of experience with a mastery of detail will 
find things done in his absence which he would 
have done otherwise. But the annoyance of this, or 
even a serious lapse that he would have avoided, is 
much less important than his freedom from work. The 
man who is indispensable, or seems so, tends to a rest- 
less activity which wears him out and defeats his 
purpose. He has so exaggerated the virtue of work as 
to reduce it to a vice. 

The volume is very well printed and has an attractive 
supply of portraits and other illustrations. 


THE TREADMILL OF WAR. 
“With the British on the Somme.” By W. Beach 
Thomas. Methuen. 6s. 

R. BEACH THOMAS is one of the not too 

many newspaper correspondents who can 

write acceptably about the war. He does not indulge 

in gush or clap-trap. He avoids the pretty-pretty. 

Some of the books and newspaper articles that have 

appeared are most damnable reading for the fighting 

man. They give the impression of being the work of 

poseurs and phrase-makers, exploiting the war for 

the purpose of exhibiting their own cleverness. 

Certain journalists indeed seem to regard the war as 

a sort of side-show or cinematograph got up for their 
benefit. 

Mr. Beach Thomas writes soberly, gravely, and 
with dignity. He gives us reality. If he has an eye 
for the pomp and circumstance of war he sees no less 
clearly its dirt and stagnancy, its cruelty and stupidity. 

‘‘ Nothing is written even in Zola’s ‘ Débacle’ as 
unendurable as half that our men suffered up to the 
second battle of Ypres and after. Perhaps the worst 
ought to be told to the end that, on the way to the 
‘ far-off divine’ event, men may be finally sickened of 
war and feel its bestiality in their veins for the rest 
of their lives.”’ 

This is plain, unvarnished, unheroic truth. The 
unfailing cheerfulness of our soldiers, their unwilling- 
ness to speak of what they are called upon to endure, 
blinds many people to the real facts—the pain, the 
madness, the misery. 

‘“And yet with what a majesty the British soldier 
fights!’’ said Napier. And it is this majesty which 
ennobles the whole sordid business that is the theme 
of Mr. Beach Thomas’s book. 

Now that the results of the Battle of the Somme 
are being experienced by the British and French 
armies, it is particularly interesting to turn back to 
those days from July to October last when the initial 
successes were won. Mr. Beach Thomas’s well-knit 
narrative is profoundly dramatic. He takes us 
through those early days of stagnation when we had 
no means of replying to the enemy’s artillery and the 
cry arose from our men, ‘‘ Our guns never shoot. We 
never hear them. The enemy is firing all day and all 
night’’, through the period of preparation and ex- 
pectancy up to the time when we began to gain 
ascendancy not only in guns but in observation. From 
the beginning of the year we had struggled hard to 
win the mastery of the air, and seemed to be near 
success, when for a short space a set-back was 
threatened by the Fokker. This was no lasting 
menace. ‘*Our mastery of the air”’, writes Mr. 


Beach Thomas, ‘‘ was never so great as during the 
preparations for the Somme’’. And then at last to 
the relief of the nation and to the much greater relief 
of the fighting men who had been straining on the 
leash in their eagerness for action came the great 
battle of 1 July, interpreted by some as a failure 
because its results were not immediately apparent. 
But, as Mr. Beach Thomas points out, even though 
our losses were great and the success small over more 
than half the front, the battle of 1 July was a great 
victory, and we are only now reaping the harvest of 
that success. 

And the author pays his tribute to the German 
gunners. The Germans possess what is known as the 
“travelling circus ’’, a body of expert gunners who 
travel at will along the front concentrating on any 
desired piece of line. They are used for the sake of 
producing moral as well as material results. A 
German band heralds their arrival, announcing to all 
and sundry that the enemy is about to have the worst 
time in his life. Mr. Beach Thomas tells the story 
of the Tanks, which were used for the first time in 
September last. Some forty of them came into action 
and met with varying experiences and successes. 
But he remarks, ‘‘ The Tanks did not make the 
success of the day’’, although they did good service. 
The hardship of the battle, the thing that won the 
battle, as the General said, was the extreme serenity 
of the troops under a murderous bombardment. 
‘*They were as calm and efficient when it was over 
as when it began. They were weaker only by the 
sum of the actual losses.’’ 

No one can read this moving book of Mr. Beach 
Thomas without being filled with a sense of .wonder 
and gratitude. 


The Lowest Non-Profit Rate 


cannot compensate for the sacrifice 
of the right to share in the Surplus of 
a Well-managed Mutual Life Office. 


The DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM of the 


Scottish Provident Institution 


secures the advantage of Non-Profit Premiums 
with the right to share in Surplus. 


It is the ideal system for the present time. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed 16,000,000. 


Head Office: 6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
London Office: 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 
West End: 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 


Before assuring, consider the above. 
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AUSTRALIAN 


UTUAL PROVIDENT 
SOCIETY. = 


Th- Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
£35,000,000. Annual Income, £4,500,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


LIBERAL CONDITIONS. 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. 


Every Year a Bonus Year. 
ty average increase of the sum assured 
by.Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 
Endowment Assurance Results also unsurpassed. 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, EC. 2. 


ife Assurance at Minimum Rates 
A PLAN of ASSURANCE 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED 
FOR PRESENT TIMES 


— For iculars address the —— 


RESHAM | LIFE ASSURANCE 


LIMITED, 
ST. (MILDRED'S "HOUSE, POULTRY, E.C, 
Funds £10,500,000 


CRESHAM FIRE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LIMITED, 

Transacts all classes of Fire and Accident Business. 

ief Office: ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, B.C. 


SUN LIFE 


LIFE & ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
With or Without Medical Examination. 
SINKING FUND OR CAPITAL REDEMPTION ASSURANCES. 


4 to the General Manager, 63 Threadneedle Street, 
—_— E.C., for the Society's new Pamphlet— 


DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN, | 
The Prudential Assurance Co. 
will enable you to increase 
your ultimate holding without 
further immediate expense. 
Write at once to your Agent, or to 


142, HOLBORN BARS, 
EC, 1. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS... £1,634,000, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £300,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL . ose £34,500. 


The Company bibeaebi the following 
classes of business : 


ACCIDENT EMPLOYERS’ 
RE BURGLARY LIABILITY 
AND THIRD PARTY 


for particulars of the NEW MONTHLY PREMIUM POLICY 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION, 


the MANAGER, 1, 2 & 3 Queen Street Place, London £6. 


The Importance of 


Paying Rent to a 
Landlord is an... 
Economic System that 
ADMITS OF NO 
ARGUMENT. 


THE NEW 
PURCHASE SCHEME 


LIFE Assurance Co., Ltd. 


is attracting considerable notice by reason of its utility and 
easy conditions. WRITE TO-DAY FOR PROSPECTUS. 
Ofice—6 PAUL STREE GREGORY—Gener, Manager. 


OWNING instead of J 


Fire, 
Consequential Loss Following Fire, 
Personal Accident and Disease, 
CE, 
Third Party and Drivers’ Risks, 
GENT ST.,W. Motor Car and Lift, 


LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


ettected on the most favourable terms. The business of thie 


office is confined to the United Kingdom. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
JOSEPH A. ROONBY, Secretary. 


Safeguard your Health with 


or J.Collis Browne's 


THE BEST REMEDY attacks of SPASMS, 


COUGHS, 


ask for a ‘“‘DR. COLLIS BROWNE. 
Of all Chemists, 1/3, 3/-, 5/- = 


HE 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB" Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
Founded 1867, Incorporated 1911. 


Excellent modern buildings with Carpentry and Engineering 
Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees moderate and inclusive. 
Scholarships in March.—Apply to the Headmaster. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 


Visi Hotel 
and of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATION, May 29th, 30th and 3ist. At least TEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value to £20, and some HOUSE 
MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS will be ed to candidates who are not 
already in the College, whether Senior or Junior ent, incl 
JAMES OF HERE ORD SCHOLARSHIP, value per annum, 
erence for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. Aliso 
RMY and OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLA SHIPS. Some nomina- 
tions for sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, are open for next 
term.— Apply to the Bursar, The , Cheltenham 


LIST 426 NOW READY. Post free on application. 
BOOKS. MANY SPECIAL BARGAINS in Publishers’ Remain. 
dere, all New Copies, offered at discounte.of frem 60 to 86 per cent. 
off Published Prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 265, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 
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In the ** National Review’’ the Editor does good service in 
bluntly declaring that “ it were madness to minimise that a very 
heavy tol] is being taken month by month of British shipping 

. while much neutral shipping is terrorised into remaining 
in harbour’’. The gravity of the submarine peril is by no means 
grasped in this country. There is a loose idea about that we 
are sinking any number of German submarines and building 
ships at a great rate, and that food is rolling in to any extent. 
The truth is the submarine peril is great. We are doing very 
well indeed on land: the military position in France was never 
so good as it is to-day: but the food difficulty is going to become 
very urgent. “A Naval Correspondent” writes of ‘The End 
of the Fisher Legend’. Lord Fisher has done more service for 
the State than all his enemies will allow, but it was time he 
retired after the Report of the Dardanelles Commission ; and 
he has no doubt retired for good. 

In the ‘Cornhill’? “ Fleet-Surgeon” gives a vivid idea of 
the shooting at the battle of “Jutland’’, and Mr. Boyd Cable, 
as usual, gives a very real glimpse of the trial of war in his story 
“In the Wood”. “A Talk with Coleridge” in December 
1830 is recovered from the manuscript of John Frere. an 
‘“‘ Apostle” and contemporary of Tennyson at Cambridge. 
We read here and there some flashes of the great conversation- 
alist, and we get tantalising glimpses of Keats and Shelley. 
Coleridge is most interesting on German literature, and makes 
extraordinary remarks about Satan and Angels which Frere 
must have been easily able to confute in his later days as a 
clergyman. “The Romance of the Barber”, by Mr. W. H. 
Adams, is an effective story, with a background of bass fishing 
laid in the quaint little sea village of Appledore. Mr. F. J. 
Salmon has made a curious collection of “Signs and Notices 
on the Western Front”. Julia Cartwright’s ‘“ Reminiscence ” 
of William De Morgan gives a pleasant account of the potter 
and novelist. It is, however, not in the least critica! of the 
books which poured from De Morgan in his later years. In five 
years, we learn, he had written and published above a million 
and a quarter words. Great fiction is not made that way. 


** Blackwood this month is a “‘ Centenary Number”, and 
the world of letters is congratulating the famous house on the 
long and successful career of its magazine. A judicious retrospect 
revives the great figures who made ‘“‘ Maga’. Wilson, a con- 
ceited and spiteful creature, is, we think, somewhat overrated, 
but a just tribute is paid to the singular maturity of Lockhart, 
whose early bitterness seems surprising nowadays, but was 
matched, as is pointed out, by equal venom on the side of those 
attacked. Lockhart’s life has never been fully written, but we 
are inclined to think that his over-indulgence in the ‘‘ Scorpion ” 
mood was partly due to his failure at the Scottish bar. Maginn 
finds a most sympathetic chronicler, and we are reminded of the 
great prose of De Quincey and the erratic genius of Coleridge. 
The success of ‘‘ Maga” was, however, after all, largely due to 
the good sense and firm control of William Blackwood himself. 
He secured excellent contributors and made them into friends ; 
he established a tradition which has since been happily main- 
tained. 

For the occasion a further specimen of ‘‘ Noctes Ambrosiane ”’, 
No. LXXIIL, has been produced. It is not so full of high jinks 
as its predecessors, but has more sound criticism. There is 
the usual amount of capital articles on the war, the second part 
of “ An Airman’s Outings” being specially noteworthy. 


INSURANCE. 
CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Oye life offices appear to have gained 

almost as much as they have lost through the 
great war in which the Empire is engaged; such, at 
any rate, has been the case so far as the premier in- 
stitution of Britain’s premier colony is concerned. At the 
end of 1913, when conditions were normal, the Canada 
Life Assurance Company, Ltd., had accumulated 
£:10,409,014 in assurance and annuity funds, the total 
having increased by £812,318 during .the twelve 
months; the premium income had amounted to 
£971,775, the annuity income to £189,027, and the 
investments had produced £552,553, respective 
advances of £57,308, £36,853, and 458,728 having 
resulted from the year’s operations. Furthermore, the 
valuation showed that a total surplus of £1,270,536 
existed, of which £351,361 had been earned during 
the year; also that the rate of interest realised had 
been £5 15s. per cent., compared with 3 per cent. 
assumed for all. participating contracts issued after 
31 December 1899, and 33 per cent. for all other 
assurances and the annuities. 


At that time the actuarial condition of the busine 
was, therefore, exceptionally sound. In addition 4 
the wide margin of interest which had been left 
valued, and was consequently available for surplys 
the company was also benefiting from a ‘notably 
favourable mortality experience, and from the regeiy 
of a large volume of new premiums—about one-ninj} 
of the total sum contributed by policy-holders. 

In the succeeding year, 1914, when a quinquenniyp 
expired, the. company was also most prosperous 
although during the last five months business throug} 
out the Dominion was greatly disorganised consequenj 
upon the financial crisis which succeeded the outbreak 
of hostilities. The accounts show that a moderate e 
pansion of the premium income occurred; the fund 
above mentioned augmented by £538,095, after ca 
bonuses and dividends, amounting to £243,868, } 
been distributed; the same high rate of interest wa 
earned, and the mortality experience again proved e 
tremely low. Some falling off in the new transaction 
had, however, to be recorded, and the new ann 
premiums yielded about £11,000 less, while the su 
plus for the year, £315,100, was smaller. 

Thus far the Canada Life had not appreciably f 
the effects of war, and not until 1915 did the accoun 
strongly reflect the new conditions. The report fo 
that year showed that the expansion of the busines 
had continued, premiums increasing by £36,350 
interest earnings by £25,118; and the amount of th 
new assurances by £36,984, to £2,920,844. Ino 
direction, however, much less progress was made, on 
4,168,016 being added to the life funds, mainly becau 
many endowment and deferred dividend _ policie 
matured at the end of the quinquennium, and profits 
were divided. These heavy payments amply explai 
why the statement for 1915 was unsatisfactory—in 
far, we mean, as the accumulation of resources w 
in question. In reality there had been no serio 
diminution of the prosperity which had so long bee 
enjoyed. Both the new prertiums and the renew 
premiums had increased to a gratifying extent, th 
mortality experience, despite war claims, had 
mained perfectly favourable, only £12,900 had h 
to be written off securities on revaluation, and t 
rate of interest earned merely contracted to £5 125 
per cent.; indeed, the valuation proved that a surplu 
of £304,288, or more than the average amount 1 
pre-war years, had been earned. 

Last year the experience of this great Canadi 
company was of a distinctly more varied description 
On the one hand there was an almost sensational in 
crease of £990,898 in the amount assured, which» 
43,911,742, accompanied by marked expansion of th 
premium income, both new and renewal, and by 
rise of 2s. 6d. to £5 14s. 6d. per cent. in the mi 
earned. On the other hand, however, the claims} 
death proved measurably greater, the total 
4523,311, including war claims amounting 1 
£123,000, whereas in the two preceding years 
some £50,000 in all had been required. In view 4 
this sudden expansion, which could scarcely have dé 
expected when the period began, and the further fa 
that a net sum of nearly £30,000 had to be wnitte 
off revenue in respect of the sale and revaluation ¢ 
securities, the result of the valuation certainly deseré 
to be described as remarkably good. Although 
these two ways profits to the amount of £153; 
had been absorbed, the investigation showed ® 
£248,745 had been earned during the year, and‘ 
31 December last there was a net undivided surpl 
of £1,241,852, after £20,548 had been trans 
to the special reserve, raising it to £82,192, 4 
£100,679 had been allotted to policies whose @ 
quennial or deferred dividend periods matured dum 
the year. It is evident from this that one British 


office has not lost ground since 1913; indeed, 
analysis of the recent accounts indicates that, a 
from direct war losses, there has been considera! 
improvement in the actuarial status of the busine 
the percentage of normal surplus to net liability be! 
greater than it was three years ago. 
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Making the most 
of Food Rations 


MATTER of great importance 

to the housewife confronted 

with the combined problems 
of keeping within the Food Controller’s 
rationing orders, keeping down her 
weekly bills, and at the same time 
keeping her household in full health 
and strength, is the cooking of the food 
she buys in the way best calculated to 
secure from it the maximum of nutrition 
for the minimum of fuel cost and with 
the minimum of labour. 


Almost every household in the King- 
dom, from palace to cottage, has a gas- 
cooking stove; and many housewives 
and cooks know from years of experience 
how to cook every kind of food in 
every possible way, on that “ ever- 
ready for every purpose” appliance, 
with the least consumption of gas. But 


there are others to whom practical ° 


hints to that end would be valuable, 
and especially so at this time. 


All such are invited to write to the 
undermentioned advisory body, repre- 
senting all the leading gas undertakings 
of the Kingdom, for the special 
“ Thrift” pamphlet they have pre- 
pared, and their book on “ How to 
Use a Gas Cooker.” It should not be 
forgotten that by using gas instead of 
coal every citizen can help to increase 
the output of high explosives, which 
are a by-product of gas manufacture. 


The British Commercial Gas Association 
47 Victoria Street, Westminster, 8. W. 


is THE SUPER 

CIGARETTE. 


The Spinet Features 
FINE OLD VIRGINIA, 
CORK TIPS. OVAL SHAPE __ 


The Gatiery CANVASES 
(CANYAS~ NOT PAPER) presented in tins of Spinet 
form an Exquisite Miniature Art COLLECTION 
of the WORLDS FAMOUS PAINTINGS. 


Famine in the 
HOLY LAND 


ish 


The rapid development of events in the Holy Land is in a 
remarkable manner opening up a way for the work of the Syria 
and Palestine Relief Fund. 

The recent victory near Gaza means that we shall be able almost 
immediately to follow the Allied advance with FOOD, MEDICINE 
and CLOTHING to relieve the terrible distress of the inhabitants 
who are in the last stage of destitution through the cruelties and 
privations which they have suffered. 


To relieve the starving people of 
SYRIA and PALESTINE 


£50,000 is needed at once 


Missi Societies of all Denominations have united to carry 
out this great work. A strong administrative Committee is at 
work, plans for relief are already made, and goods are stored in 
Egypt ready to be poured into the country by sea or rail. The 
Fund will be economically administered by those who know the 
country and people best, and relief will be given to all—Christians, 
Jews and Arabs alike—according to their need 


Please send your donation NOW to the Hon. 

Syria and Palestine Relief Fund, Church House, Dean's 

Westminster, S.W. /. 
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THE 


SATURDAY 
REVIEW 


desire for a relief once in the week from the crushing materialism of the 

time, and from intellectual and spiritual starvation, has probably never 

been so keenly felt before, alike by soldiers on active service and by civilian 

workers at home; and there was never a greater need than that which exists 

to-day to revise and correct views and impressions got by hasty and desultory 
reading during the week. 

It is the particular field and the duty of a weekly Review to aid the public in 
these directions. This is the constant aim of the SatuRDAY Review; and that 
it meets with wide approval is shown by the spontaneous remarks made from time 
to time in its Correspondence Columns. 


“The vigour and ability which make your paper a 
inspiration to every loyal Englishman who reads it.” —10 June 1916. 


“Sir William Robertson Nicoll often reminds his readers of a Golden 
Age that it [the Saturpay Review] had, but in my time it has never been 
so good as it is now.”—10 June 1916. 

“ Your paper is always a joy to me, and its fair statement of the events a perpetual 
eonsolation in these days of exaggeration and pessimism.”’—11 March 1916. 

“ There te no paper which has stood throughout the war more consistently than 


the SATURDAY Review for clear thinking, genuine patriotism and sound morality.” — 
8 April 1916. 


* “ Without flattery, the Sarurpay Review has a wide outlook and is ready te 
think over new ideas on their merits.”’—4 March 1916. 


" “* 48 an old reader of many years’ standing of the SatuRDAY Review may I be 
allowed to say that I have seldom read a more admirable number. . . .”—19 February 


1916. 
“You have . . consistently and courageously upheld the cause of National 
Service... .”—The Rt. Hon. Walter Long, M.P., Secretary of State for the 


Colonies. 7 January 1915. 


“Your masterly leading articles and trenchant convincing war 
criticisms.”—13 January 1917. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY « 


Yearly Subscription : Unitea Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. PI 

Abroad, fi 0s. 4d. An Edition ts 

published each week in time for the Foreign and 
Colonial Mails. 


10 King St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. : 
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WHY YOU SHOULD READ 
The Pall Mall Gazette 


R ten nfluence is its pre- 
domino feature is NEWS. 

It covers in a oi en easily found 
manner e important ha 

Readers ol the “Pall Mall Gazette” 

n rest ass are missing nothing 
CS matters, whether it be foreign, home, 
colonial, financial, s or legal news. 

The lawyer will find Cause List in the 
Final Edition every eveni 

Other features are the Woman's Page, and 
the notes on Literature, Music, Art and the 
Drama. 

THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
to the “* Pall Mall Gazette” are as follows:— 


Final Night War (late fee) ... 013 0 212 0 
ABROAD 
Special Edition = 013 0 2120 
Final Night War (late fee) ... 016 3 5 0 


3 
The Special Edition will be sent for any less pro rata— 
that is, for 9d. per week prepaid; the Pe Nak 


THE 


Pall Mall Gazette 


Publishing Office: 25 TUDOR ST., LONDON, E.C. 


A GOOD SELECTION 


SOME VIEWS RESPECTING 
A FUTURE LIFE 


3s. 6d. net. By SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 3s. 6d. net. 
Narrow Crown 8vo, half vellum. 


Views of Confacius and Buddha to Maeterlinck and the 
Rev. William Temple. 


POE'S HELEN 


By CAROLINE TICKNOR. 6s, net. 
ar Allan Poe's letters to Sarah Helen Whitman are 
unique among productions of their kind, and must remain in 
the permanent niche which they have won among the world’s 
classic love-letters. (ILLUSTRATED. 


IN GOOD COMPANY 


By COULSON KERNAHAN. 


ge Recollections of Swinburne, Lord 
Watts-Dunton, Oscar Wilde, Edward Whymper, S. }. Stone 
and Stephen Phillips. (Second Edition in the press.) 


THE WAR AFTER THE WAR 


By ISAAC F.,MARCOSSON. 


interpretation of the great post-War economic problem. It 
analyses the work of the famous Economic Conferencein 


LIVELY RECOLLECTIONS 


By Canon JOHN SHEARME. 


we el in the course of his long life has Mas many 
eminent characters, and has good stories to tell of most of 
them. (ILLUSTRATED. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 


Huts Wanted tr 


Front Trenches 


CHURCH ARMY 


is requested to provide 


EIGHTY MOR E 
RECREATION HUTS 


AND CLUBS UNDER SHELL FIRE QN THE SOMME FRONT 
ALONE, in addition to 60 recently erected there, and Hundreds already 
on the west Front and at Home and in other theatres of the war. 


Churchmen (ineligible) to man them are an Absolute Necessity 
PRAY HELP US TO SUPPLY BOTH HUTS AND MEN 


Each Hut costs £300, and its Equipment £100 
(Week’s Working £5 abroad, £2 at Home) 


KITCHEN CARS on Western Front. 
at CANTEENS for ordnance at Front. 


HOSTELS" for men on 


leave 
BRITISH "PRISONERS in GERMANY. 6s. WIVES. 


TREATS FOR TROOPS. 6s. parcels for men 
RECREATION ROOMS for SOLDIERS’ 
REST HUTS for girls on munition work. 


HOSTELS for girl workers and soldiers’ wives. 
WIVES and WIDOWS in Fresh Air Homes. 
FRIENDS forWOUNDED in distant Hospitals. 
RELATIVES of WOUNDED escorted abroad. 
DISTRESS during and after War. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary 
Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 


Carlile, D.D., Hon. 
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Macmillan G Co.’s New Books 
READY APRIL. 17. 


A Diversity of Creatures 


STORIES BY 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Uniform Edition. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Pocket Edition. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net 
Leather, 5s. net. 


Bombay Edition. 
Edition de Luxe. 


Super Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 
2 vols. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net each. 


EDMUND GOSSE. 


The Life of Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Tur Dairy Mr. Gosse's Life’ will take its place among 


the be dog elect biographies in the language. It is rich in the ripest qualities 
of its 


WITH A PREFACE BY VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M. 


The New Pacific: British Policy 


and German Aims. 8yc. BRUNSDON 

FLETCHER. With a Foreword by the Right Hon. 

W. M. HUGHES, Prime Minister of Australia. With 
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